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Old and new are intermingled in life’s experiences. 
Each new year is the oldest year the world has yet 
seen. And now asthe old year is to give place to the 
new year, the lessons in Bible study change from the 
New Testament to the Old. But he who has the 
risen Lord for his companion will find the New in 
the Old, and the Old in the New; and the Old Testa- 
ment will, in the new year, be newer than ever before. 


Life is a thing of complements. Pleasure is only 
fully apprehended by him who knows something of 
pain; mirth consorts with sadness, wealth with 
poverty, health with sickness. A glad Christmas 
cannot forget the sad one, as the sad one is the more 
sad for its memory of a glad one. Mirth on one side 
of the wall, tears on the other; children’s laughter 
here, only the memory of it there. Ferget it not. 
“True joy is a serious matter.” 

h 


Christian missions are Christianity in action. And 
now that a leason for Christmas is joined with the 
lesson of our Lord’s Ascension, the duty and privi- 
lege of missions come home with fresh force to all 
the disciples of Jesus. There is a special timeliness, 
therefore, in the vigorous and graceful article on 


Christian Missions at the Outset, from the pen of 


the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, President of the 


sions, the parent of all the missionary societies of 
America which now> girdle the globe with their 
beneficences. And this article will be fittingly fol- 
lowed by a companion article on Christian Missions 
at the Present, by the same accomplished author. 


A main feature of the plan of International Bible 
lessons is the consecutive study of the Bible as a book ; 


| but there is always a place, in conjunction with such 
| study, for supplemental or qlternative lessons, in the 


line of special duties or doctrines or occasions. Les- 
sons on missions and temperance have even been 
suggested by the Lesson Committee in alternation 
with the Quarterly Review; and lessons for Christ- 
mas and Easter have for years been widely used by 
users of the International lessons. For 1891, The 
Sunday School Times will furnish alternative lessons 
for Easter, Ascension, Whitsun-day, and Christmas, 
as it furnished similar lessons during the current 
year. These lessons are as follows: Easter, Mark 
16: 1-13; Ascension, Mark 16 : 14-20; Whitsunday 
(or Pentecost), John 16: 7-20; Christmas, Luke 2: 
1-14. Special articles, in practical comment on these 
lessons severally, will be given by the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks of New York City. 


Punctuality is a virtue more desirable than it is 
common. To see how many persons are habitually 
late at a free lecture, or at an ordinary church ser- 
vice, would suggest the thought that it is well-nigh 
impossible for the average man or woman to be on 
the minute in any such case. But those same per- 
sons find it entirely practicable to be at the railroad 
station with scrupulous exactness, wlier. they have to 
take a train that runs on schedule time. Then, again, 
there is the illustration of morning prayers at a col- 
lege chapel. If the time of beginning is ten minutes 
past eight, it is really remarkable how few students 
are on hand at five minutes past eight, and how 
large a portion of the entire body of students passes 
through the chapel doors in the last two minutes of 
grace. They are all with one accord in one place at 
one time, in that case; for their college standing de- 
pends on their punctuality at morning prayers, among 
other things. So it seems that persons can be punc- 
tual, if they are going to gain enough by it; but 
when it is simply a question of annoyance to the 
lecturer and his audience, or to the pastor and his 
congregation, the selfish inducement to well-doing is 
lacking. How would it answer, by the way, to have 
the names of habitual, or of frequent, late comers at 
church posted, on occasions, in the church vestibule, 
or read off from the pulpit? Punctuality is a possi- 
bility, as a rule. It is only a question of motive that 
stands in its way. 


Acts are often more expressive of personality and 
character than the finest and truest words are. Our 
Lord gave his two disciples a wonderful discourse on 
the Old Testament and its onward reaching to him- 
self in that walk to Emmaus, Any of us would be 
glad to have walked in that company, and got that, 
kind of a Scripture lesson from him. We have been 
toiling after him ever since without catching up. 
They heard it, they were interested and instructed, 
and no doubt it did them a life-long good. But they 
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“ Their eyes were holden.” They could not explain 
their own stupidity in the matter. But when he sat 
down at the table, and took the bread in his hands, 
they knew him at once. They had seen him break 
bread often, and they had been impressed by his 
manner of doing it. No doubt they had seen him 
take the loaf into his hands as though it came straight 
to his from a Father’s hand. To us the giver is ob- 
scured by the very evenness and steadiness of the 
love that gives. Nothing hid the Father from the 
Son’s eye. All that came to him was right from 
God’s hand. So the single act rent the veil from 
their eyes, as his words had not done. “ Actions 
speak louder than words,” even when they say the 
same things, and the acts seem to cost nothing. The 
touch of a hand in sympathy or encouragement often 
goes farther to the heart than any words can. An 
act of reverence toward sacred things will impress a 
child more deeply than any form of words. Dr. 
Stowe learned his first lesson as to the worth of the 
Bible from the reverence and gentleness with which 
his father took it into his hands while lying on his 
death-bed. Simple, natural, unconstrained as our 
Lord’s act in the bread-breaking, are these eloquences 
of gesture and action which testify of the spirit which 
informs the life. 





THE CHRIST-CHILD’S FESTIVAL. 


Christmas Day grows upon the affections of the 
American people. Once it was so little observed 
that it was found to offer no interruption of the ses- 
sion of Congress, and in very few of*our states was it 
a public holiday. Now it isa day of Christian wor- 
ship and of social reunion in every part of the land. 

Partly this change is due to an advance in the 
theological point of view. The Puritan thought 
focused attention on the sacrificial work of Christ. 
It made too little of his personality, his life, his mani- 
fold contact with the needs of his brethren. The 
incarnation, except as a basis for the one perfect 
offering of Calvary, was not much dwelt upon. It 
was not so much what he was as what he wrought 
that commanded their attention. Therefore our 
Lord’s childhood and youth had little meaning to 
those who held this narrower view. They did not 
feel, with Irenzeus of Lyons, the profound significance 
of his entering jnto the condition of childhood as well 
as of manhood, that he might be the Saviour of the 
children also. 

In this respect, our thinking has become more 
biblical and more Christian than theirs. Christ is 
more to us than the priest and sacrifice; he is seen 
to be that, indeed, because that was the necessary 
outcome of the fulness of life that dwelt in him. His 
very coming in the flesh is felt to be already a 
redemption, since it has raised our nature into fel- 
lowship with the divine, and effected in that respect 
the needed reconciliation of God and man. So our 
Christendom has come closer to Christ, and learned 
to value more all that relates to that marvelous career 
which began in Bethlehem and was consummated on 
Olivet. 

Besides this, the beautiful symbolism of Christmas 
speaks to all hearts. At what time of year exactly 





did not recognize the Master behind the teacher. 


Christ was born, must always remain uncertain. But 
the early Church made a felicitous choice when it 
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placed Christmas Day at the point of time when the 
days begin to lengthen, and the sun to return to a 
frost-bitten world. Probably they were guided in 
this selection by an interpretation then current of 
the words of John the Baptist: “He must increase ; 
I must decrease.” At any rate, the winter solstice 


corresponds exactly to the spiritual condition of the|’ 


world at the first Christmas Day. It was a frost- 
bound world. Spiritual force and warmth seemed to 
have died out of it. There was a great craving for 
some great good, which men dimly apprehended. As 
Matthew Arnold points out, this showed’ itself espe- 
cially in the longing for reconciliation with God. 
There was a notable revival of pagan ritual, and 
especially of human sacrifices. Augustus offered 
hundreds of his captives in the sea-fight at Actium, 
on altars erected on the adjacent promontory. The 
human conscience was full of all unrest. Men ran 
‘after any teacher, any dealer in the supernatural, 
who offered himself. And into this winter was born 
the Child of Bethlehem, who wag to speak the words 
of peace and reconciliation for which the world was 
craving. He was the desire of the Gentiles as well 
ag the glory and the hope of Israel. All creeds, all 
cultures, all philosophies, all civilizations, had been 
- pointing forward to him. But all had grown weari- 
some and idle, and barren of satisfaction, because his 
coming seemed to be put off forever. It was darkest 
when the dawn was coming. When need is strongest, 
help is nighest. And our midwinter festival remains 
the symbol of the wintry world which saw his advent 
and heard the angelic song of “Glory to God in the 
highest ; on earth peace to men of good will.” 

Another source of the growing love for Christmas 
is the place the day occupies in the lives of our chil- 
dren. Because it commemorates the Christ-child of 
Bethlehem, it is the children’s festival especially. The 
rise of the interest in child-life is modern. There is 
not a child, it is said, in all Shakespeare. In Victor 
Hugo, in George Eliot, in all the first-class writers of 
our own century, children come into great promi- 
nenge, just because the greatest writers best reflect the 
character of their age. And this is not an indifferent 
thing. It is mark of the world’s moral progress ; 
for it indicates an approach to childlikeness when 
the child is found to be as much a center of interest 
asthe man. So Christmas has gained by this growth 
of a warmer feeling for the class whose helplessness 
appeals to our tenderness, and whose natural joyful- 
ness reproaches our needless gloom. Old people take 
part in this festival only by virtue of so much of 
childhood and childlikeness as we still have in our 
own breast. 

We reverence the childhood of Christ, not as a 
phase of his life which passed away with his growth 
in years and in wisdom, but as a revelation of some- 
thing which was always with him. He laid aside 
nothing. He always was the Christ-child, even in 
his manhood. He who took the little child and set 
him in the midst of his disciples, and told them that 
unless they became such children they could not 
enter his kingdom, was not laying upon them a re- 
quirement which was not perfectly illustrated in his 
gwn life. He always had the fresh, unspoiled life of 
his childhood in his heart. The world could not 
reach or touch that.. It could not dry him up into 
the barrenness and the dreariness with which it in- 
fects our spirits. 

Happy indeed is he who never has lost his child- 
hood! He can enter into the life and the joy of the 
Christmas festival without reserve. He is a child 
among the children who observe it. To him the 
great Christmas gift of the Father to men is always 
a joyful thing. Such children the best saints always 
have been. Francis of ‘Assisi and Martin Luther 
stood far from each other, but they stood together 
here, The capacity for the keenest enjoyment of 
simple things, the sense of a Father’s loving presence 
and their own entire dependence on him, the fresh- 
sness of love for all things lovely and of hate for all 
things hateful, pervaded their lives. It was the 





them, a it mabe tpoibeto uny and t alla weary 


world. 


“The world was dark with care and woe, 
With brawl and pleasure wild, 
When int the midst, his love to show, 
God set a child, 


“The old, the afflicted, and the poor, 
With voices harsh or mild, 
Said, ‘ Hope to ts returns no more; 
We want no child,’ 


“And men of grave abd moral Word, 
' With consciences defiled, 
_Baid, ‘ Let the old truth still be beard ; 
We want no child.’ 


“ Then said the Lord, ‘O world of care, 
So blinded and beguiled, 
Thou must become for thy repair 
A holy child. 


“* And unto thee a Son is born; 
Thy second hope has smiled ; 
Thou mayst, though sin and trouble worn, 
Be made a child.’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, er ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departinents. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Truth expressed in human langiiage is.quite likely to 
be paradoxical, or to involve apparent contradictions. 
Life is to be saved by its losing; giving is gaining; 
being weak is having strength ; seeing the invisible is 
aduty. And the practical mind is continually inguiring, 
How can these things be? Just now there comes a 
troubled questioner from Canada, asking how far a man 
can rightly neglect himself in his effort to be unselfishly 
careful of others. He says: 

For some time I have noticed that, in your Notes on Open 
Letters, you give advice on general Christian topics; and if 
you can spare a little space to throw some light on one ques- 
tion, I would be obliged. In Professor Drummond’s book, 
* The Greatest Thing in the World,’ one of the constituents of 
the spectrum of love is called “ unselfishness,” and this is 
further described as that which seeketh not herown. Now, I 
am acquainted with a man, earnest, conscientious, and God- 
fearing, who devotes so little time to seeking his own, and so 
much less to retaining his own, that both he and his family are 
frequently in the greatest pecuniary distress. I would like to 
ask if this man is an exemplification of the afore-described 
Christian virtue? If not, at what point should a Christian 
cease to seek his own, and how much should a Christian allow 
to be taken away from him before seeking redress? or should 
he never seek redress under any circumstances? 

A man’s own is never his own. That is a truth to 
begin with. Al) that a man is and all that a man has 
belong to God, and are to be used for God. But a man 
is tempted to think that what he has belongs to him, 
while a good deal that he has not ought to belong to 
him, and so he must seek it in order to make it his own. 
Here is where the trouble comes in, He who realizes 
that his life, his health, his time, his property, his busi- 
ness, his family, and whatever else is in his charge, all 
belong to God, and are to be cared for and used as God 
would have them used—severally in their place and order, 
—can give due attention to each and all of them without 
seeking hisown. But he who thinks that these things 
are his own, may make the mistake of supposing that he 
has a right to fail of giving them the best attention pos- 
sible—if he so prefer. No man has a right to defend his 
property or his life as his own; but it may be his duty 
to defend the life or the property that God has set him 
to care for—whether it be that which the outside world 


| calls the man’s life or property, or his neighbor’s life or 


property. On the other hand, no man has a right to 
neglect the property, or life, or any other possession, which 





child-like grace of Christ which made this possible to 
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Seeking one’s own is seeking that which one anpposes — 
to be his own, when it is really not his own, but .God’s; 
Bat caring for, or defending, or using aright, as God’s that 


‘| which is. God’s, is not seeking one’s Own, even though 


the thing itself be called one’s own, or one’s very self, - 


LIFE’S RECOMPENSE. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


What does life bring us? Jl the life we know 
Is mixed with death, and images of wo; 

The day with sunshine and soft airs begun, 
Darkens with shadow ere its course bg run. 


Yea, there is nanght; for bitter spoils the sweet, 

And pleasure palls, and love is in¢omplete ; 

We dream, we hope, we struggle, we aspire,+- 

And every aim falls short of its desire. 

What then? Is life a gift to flout with seorp? 

Nay ! for in all its chaos Christ was born. 

Qb! bush, wild heart, and bend thee to his will,-~ 

Thou yet shall hear his tender “ Pence, we ot” 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AT THE OUTSET! 
BY RICHARD 6. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


Many words spoken among men have had a flash of 
genius in them, and have been remembered because of 
their peculiar splendor and power. Some words have 
had in them remarkable foresight, and have been spoken 
with a tone of authority which has commanded atten- 
tion, and made them memorable, sometimes, to follow-— 
ing generations. But it is not given to the sons of men, 
except as they are divinely taught, to overtop the ¢en- 
turies of time, to survey at a glance the world of man-— 
kind, and to announce in imperative accents the invisible” 
plan which is the secret of history; to prescribe the 
method, and forecast the achievement, of an ultimate 
cosmical progress. A mind which does that must stand 
in higher than human affiliations. It must look Upon 
the earth from a point above it. It must be able, as 
man cannot be even when wisest and most experienced,” 
to see the end from the beginning. Yet this is what the 
Master of Christendom manifestly did when he said, with: 
repeated and mandatory emphasis: “The field is the. 
world. Go, make disciples of all the nations. Go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” | 
The command was one to be spoken only by one con- 
scious of celestial supremacy; by one who knew, as 
others did not, the need and the power of just that gos- 
pel which he had introduced; by one to whom the after 
ages, on to the final consummations of history, were as” 
evidently present as were the times amid whose dark-~ 
ness, peril, and fear he then was standing. He foresaw” 
our days, and those which are to follow; and no miracle’ 
wrought by him, no lucid splendor of the transfiguration © 
or the ascension, more clearly exhibits than do these’ 
words his solitary and heavenly pre-eminence in the™ 
world. ‘They verify themselves as coming from him, 
since no one of his disciples, even if bold enough to’ 
invent them, could have risen to the height of a thought 
so transcendent. The level of it was as really above 
them as was the poise of the sun above pinnacles of the 
temple or Nazareth roofs. : 
They thought of the Jewish nation as the proper area 
of Messianic operation, with those outside who had been” 
attracted, or who should be attracted, to the peculiar’ 
Jewish economy. It must haye been to them a simply 
astounding and bewildering thought, as we know that 
even aftér Pentecost it continued to be, that the good 
tidings were for all peoples,—for thosé foreign in cus- 
tom, language, law; those alien in race, and antagonistic 
in religion; those who scoffed at the Jew as rude and 
rigid, who shot incessant sarcasms at him or tyrannously 
oppressed him, or who at a greater distance knew noth- 
ing about hit, and of whom in turn he knew as little. 
That the message brought to Ahemselves by Christ was 


, | to be carried first to the Jew, but then immediately to 


Greek, Roman, Samaritan, Egyptian, to Parthian, Syrian, 

Scythian, German, up to the Hebrides, out beyond the 
Assyrian plains, along African coasts, into the depths of 

northern woods; that the world was the sphere for its 

proclamation, and that to all tribes it must-be borne, — 
this was a thought simply above the reach of their minds.- 
It could no more have been spontaneously suggested to” 
them than could the thought of building a temple large’ 
enough to encompass the globe, or of swelling Jordan’ 
into an ocean whose billows should beat on every shore.” 





God has committed to his charge, except as he turns from 


1 Nors.—This article will be followed, next week, by one from the, 
same author, on ~ Cutetion Missions in Our Tine.~ Tas Buetee. 
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» Not natural difficulties alone seeme insuperable. The 
conception utterly transcended the range of their sym- 
pathies, as it did that of the sympathies of other peoples, 
the most cultured and commanding, having at that time 
place on. the earth. To the Greek, those who had not 
inherited Hellenic blood were essential barbarians. The 
Roman looked with haughty scorn on the peoples on 
whose lands and properties he trampled; and was only 
slowly learning to distinguish, in common speech, be- 
tween thestrangerandtheenemy. To the Jew, all other 
nations of the world, howevér superior to his in arts and 
arms, in elegant culture, wise statesm@nship, or in majes- 
tic monuments of the past, were in the profoundest sense 
inferior,—as having had neither the Lawnorthe Prophets, 
the illustrious history, the temple worship, nor the lofty 
hope; for coming centuries. His pride was even more 
severe and isolating than that of his conquerors, whose 
laws he despised, whose images were impious in his view, 
and from whose customs he held himself sternly aloof. 
It was only the Master whose tender sympathies reached 
to all, and who embraced al] tribes and persons in the 
compass of his divine compassion. 

He saw their need of the clear and transforming dis- 
covery of God, in his infinite personality, his holy char- 
acter, his just and gracious offer of life eternal in his 
love. He saw how deeply they needed the knowledge 


‘ of that eternity to come, a shadow from which already 


rested heavily upon them, but of which he alone on the 
earth could authoritatively teach; how hopelessly en- 
tangled and darkened they were in groping for a way of 
life, without the assurance of that Divine sacrifice to 
which their offering’ of treasure and of life had for ages 
vaguely pointed. He knew, as well, of the lifted and 
widened mind, the purified manners, the social reforma- 
tions, the public liberties, the new and nobler civiliza- 
tion, which would come to men as his gospel should 
reach them, with its supreme illuminating discoveries, 
ifs sovereign rules, and the uplift of its promises,—to give 
which in any other way to the world was a hopeless 
attempt. The disciples had no apprehension of the 
change, so intimate and vast, which was thus to be 
wrought. He felt the need; it constituted, in part, the 
travail of his soul, and made ‘him walk on the earth in 
solemn sadness, It made him ready to die for the world, 
that the need might be met; and in the sweep of his 
interpreting sympathies he is as far removed from the 
circle of his disciples as was the sunshine irradiating 
the earth from the gleams of light on the candlesticks 
of the temple. ‘ 

‘He was as far removed from them, too, in what one 
may almost call the Divine audacity of his plan. Noth- 
ing could have appeared more hopeless to their minds 
than the scheme of subduing and exalting nations to 
righteousness and peace by distributing in the world 
the story and the instructions combined in the gospel. 
Against these, vast institutions were solidly arrayed; 
priesthoods, ancient and haughty ; political governments, 
prodigious in power, savage in temper, sure to suspect, 
hate, and fight the new religion ; customs of heathenism 
inveterately established,—infanticide, slavery, licentious 
worship, the systematic degradation of woman. Schools 
of philosophy would be swift to cast contempt upon the 
novel and unlawful gospel; lordly and lascivious arts 
to set against it their fascinating allurements. A bigoted 
and furious antagonizing rage must be looked for from 
multitudes; an almost fatal moral apathy would cer- 
tainly be encountered among mankind at large,—an 
insensibility to the appeal of the gospel, almost as com- 
plete as of the deaf ear to music, or of the blind eye to 
the sheen and interplay of delicate colors, To attempt 
to vvercome thesanearly incalculable forces of resistance 
by going through the world to tell the story of Christ, 
and to repeat words from him which the disciples them- 
selves hardly fully understood,—certainly to human eyes 
it appeared as absurd as to try to check a furious storm 
by lifting silken banners in its path; as absurd as to 
try to level the walls of a rock-built fortress by singing 
plaintive airs at its gates. 

It was only the Master who foresaw success in what 
seemed to men the incredible enterprise; and he foresaw 


it because he knew, as men did not, as even his foremost: 


disciples did not, the wide preparation which had been 
made for his coming,—a preparation not limited at all to 
the Hebrew nation, but common to all to whom his gospel 
was to be borne. In some respects, of course, this had 
been made most signally in the case of the Jews, who 
had been taught by law, promise, a vast and impressive 
ritual system, to expect the Messiah ; each part of whose 
pecu economy had been vital and effulgent with pre- 
fictibn of his coming; before whom symbols had shone, 





had exulted, prophecies had become rhythmie | 
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and glowing, in stp’ of his supreme advent. Our 
only wonder is that that special people, so specially pre- 
pared, were not ready to welcome him at last with joyful 
homage. But an immense preparation had also been 
made for the message which he brought, among those 
nations on whom the Hebrew distrustfully and disdain- 
fully looked. God had been, instructing and moving 
them,-as well, to draw them toward himself, and to pre- 
pare the way of his Son in the world. 

By nature, in her manifold lovely and majestic phe- 
nomena, the Author of all had borne witness to himself, 
—in star and flower, storm and sunshine, flowing stream 
and waving harvest, the thunder in the sky and the 
murmurs of summer winds, in bird-song and forest, the 
ripple of waves and the terrifying reel of the earthquake. 
In history he had testified of himself, showing his provi- 
dence, and startling men with the almost palpable vision 
of the terrible Nemesis pursuing crime and blasting 
ambition, before which the very emperor trembled. He 
had spoken in the conscience, teaching of righteousness | 
and of judgment to come... The moral, reason of the 
world was his work, to which the gospel, as Paul instructs 
us, by the mere manifestation of itself, wassupremely to ap- 
peal. He had spoken by occasionally illuminating minds, 
like those of the poets whom Paul quoted at Athens or 
in letters, whose memorable words bore a mganing prob- 
ably above their own thought. They may sometimes 
have been, as Balaam evidently was, like the hermit of 
Engaddi in Scott’s tale of “The Talisman,” as a burning- 
glass, through which the rays of heavenly light darted 
upon others, while leaving the glass cold and uninflu- 
enced. But through them came a clearer discovery than 
nature could make, to the common mind, of truths above 
the ken ofsense. Socrates and Seneca, with many others, 
recognized in themselves a subtile force surpassing their 
own, and prompting within them whatever was best in 
thought and conduct; and that higher influence had 
been working, not in them alone, but in many who by it 
were able to understand, and were prompted to accept, 
their higher teaching. 

So God had been preparing the world for the gospel, 
not merely the special Jewish people. He had so ate 
pared it that, as Paul said, men were “ without excuse” 
for not knowing and glorifying God. He had so pre- 
pared it that the message of the gospel could be carried 
everywhere by the apostles with confidence and courage; 
that it was indeed accepted more readily in many cases 
by the Gentile than by the Jew,—Cornelius believing 
while Gamaliel rejected; Sergius Paulus and Dionysius 
the Areopagite accepting the word at. which learned 
rabbis contradicted and blasphemed ; the Syro-phenician 
woman almost surpassing in prayerful trust Mary of 
Bethany ; it being of a Roman officer, not of any educated 
Jew, that the Master said that he had ndt found so great 
faith, no, notin Israel. At precisely this point in history 
came in, too, that amazing combination of the Roman 
imperialism, practically universai, with the general dis- 
tribution of the Greek language in the civilized world, 
and the common familiarity with Greek letters and 
thought among the more educated. So was given an 
opportunity for the gospel such as had never before 
appeared. The area was open; the irfstruments were 
present; the message was one for which great numbers 
were dumbly waiting. It was, in the strictest sense, “the 
fulness of the time.” The Master saw it, though it re- 


mained as hidden from his disciples as was the existence 


of this centinent. It was not a deduction which had 
come to him from processes of reasoning. It had the 
clearness and completeness of a vision, which he had 
seen on high, before the Advent; and, while his disciples 
were unprepared, and almost aghast, before the novel 
world-wide enterprise on which he sent them, his words 
were imperative, and he foresaw the success no fore- 
gleam of which had yet fallen upon them. 

How rapid and wide was that success, history tells us, 
It is that success which touches the slimy and bloody life 
of the period which saw it with celestial foreshadowings. 
It is that success which started the world on its new 
career, Before the death of St. Paul, less than forty 
years afterward, churches had been formed in most of 
the principal cities and centers of the southern empire. 
Gentile and Jew were equally at home in them. The 
poor and obscure were associated with those of larger 
wealth and higher rank,—slave and master, peasant and 
patrician, the soldier and the sophist, sitting side by side 
in the assemblies. In less tlian three hundred years 
from the cross of Calvary the empire had taken for its 
standard that instrument of the slave’s agory ; and the 
figure of the Christ, woven in gold on. purple ground, 
assumed the place of the head of the emperor on the Laba- 


irum. It was a revolution at which the world still won- 





ders, the most extraordinary in the annals of mankind, 
of which skepticism can give no adequate account, which 
Gibbon defiles in trying to explain it. But what the 
apostles could not anticipate, the Master foresaw; and 
the Christendom which followed, builded amid destrue- 
tion of arts and crash of empires, but builded securely 
for all centuries to come,—rising swiftly almost as an 
exhalation, but with a solidity surpassing that of ancient 
hills,—was already in his view when he gave his com- 
mand to his disciples to carry his gospel to all the world, 
If no miracle had been related of him, and no glory 
from transfiguration or ascension yet lingered on the 
narratives which testify of him, we should know from 
this command that he was from above, and others from 
beneath; that he said truly to the most cultured among the 
Jews: “ Ye are of this world: Iam not of this world.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A REAL GIFT. 
BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 


“A telegram from the little gentleman! He is coming 
for Christmas!” shouted Jack’Temple as he burst into 
the dining-room. 

It was snowing quietly without, but anything but 
quietness reigned within. There were tacks, scissors,’ 
shavings, crewels, thimbles, glue-pots, pasteboard, gilt 
paint, Billy, Jessy, Dolly, Dotty, and confusion, all 
jumbled together in the dining-room. i 

“When’s hecoming?” “Will he bring prdsents?” 
“Shall we make presents forhim?” “ Who’s got the 
paste?” ‘ Where’s my needle?” “Say, Jack, shall I 
cut offtheend?” “ Will you sew on this ribbon, Jessy ?” 
“Will you?” “Won't you?” 

“Tush! grandpa is taking his nap,” said mamma, at 
the door. 

“Don’t let herin!” “Don’t come in!” “I shall die 
if you come in!” 

“Hush! grandpa”— 

- I am afraid grandpa’s nap was not a dreamless 7% 
that afternoon, 

“All make presents for the little gentleman!” an-* 
nounced Jack above the uproar. : 

“Don’t, Jack!” screamed Dotty. “It is silly to give’ 
him home-made things. He has everything.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Jack stoutly. 
make him a bracket.” 

Jack set furiously to work with his scroll-saw. Jessy 
at once started a pen-wiper. Billy contrived a stamp- 
box; Dolly, a sponge-bag. ' 

In vain did Dotty protest against these gifts as most 
ridiculous and shabby. No one would listen to her. 

“You’re drefful hard-hearted, Dotty,” said Dolly, 
* You have no ’fection.” ’ 

“T have!” said Dotty sharply. “If I can’t give him. 
a real present, I shan’t make a pretend one.” 

Dotty’s black eyes took on an unhappy look. The 
Temples lived in the country, and they did not have. 
money given them to spend at Christmas in buying gifts, . 
This it was that made Dotty unhappy. 

Now, the little gentleman was obliged to sit all day 
in a stuffy office at the top of an elevator, in a huge 
brick building in the very middle of New York City. ° 
It was therefore with great pleasure that one evening he 
slapped on his overshoes, hustled on his great-coat, 
locked up his office, and was off down the elevator, 

“Now for the fun! Jack first!” said the little gen~ 
tleman, as he plunged into a big toy-store, 

The little gentleman knew Jack’s taste to a T. of 
course he did! Jack and he were great friends. 

“ Jessy next!” 

That impulsive maiden might have been at the little ° 
geatleman’s elbow, so well did he select a gift for Jessy. 

“Dolly!” Ah! there was one that the little gentle- 
man loved. He could not hesitate for Dolly. 

“Billy!” Anything commonplace would be out of 
place for fantastic Billy. A music-box? The very thing] 
“ And a nice one, please,” said the little gentleman. 

“Dotty!” The little gentleman puckered his eye- 
brows, At the last minute, before hurrying to the train, 
he purchased a ring for Dotty. 

Christmas Eve they made black-cake at the Temple’s; 
and the little gentleman, seated at the dining-table, with - 
a good, sharp knife, and his glasses placed firmly on his 
nose, assisted in seeding raisins. 

“Oh, if we only had a real, true ring to put in our 
cake!” said Dotty. 

The little gentleman opened his mouth, and then shut 
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it, and finally beckoned mysteriously at Dotty, and 
fussed off upstairs. He showed her the ring; and would 
she keep it, or put it in the cake? 

Dotty would keep it; and was it really hers? And— 
“T wish I had something real, like this, to give you; but, 
of course, we can’t make real presents, and I would not 
inake pretend ones, like Dolly's.” 

“ Has Dolly made a gift for me?” 

“Yes,” said Dotty, looking in utter astonishment at 
the little gentleman. Why was he so much pleased? 
He nodded his head all the way downstairs. But at 
the landing he turned. 

“My dear,” he said, “ what are real gifts?” 

“Things that cost,” said Dotty. 

“Oh, to be sure! I must remember that. Things 
«nat cost!” 

It was an expectant row of faces that greeted their 
return to the dining-room. Billy had been drawing on 
his imagination. The little gentleman had certainly a 
ring, perhaps many rings, to put in the cake. 

“Tt will taste fully as good,” said the little gentleman, 
in answer to those speaking eyes, “I am sure it will, 
evén if we have no ring.” 

“ He’s foolin’,” sputtered Billy. 

This was dreadful. Never had the little gentleman 
wanted a ring so much before. 

He looked coaxingly through his glasses at Dotty. 

“Things that cost,” he whispered. “It is you who 
ean give the real gift, if you will.” 

Dotty fairly lost her self-possession. Had the little 
gentleman asked her to give up her ring? Did he know 
shenever hada ring before? How could he beso mean? 

' .“But—yes—my new ring—I ”— stammered Dotty. 

“A new ring!” echoed both her sisters. “Let me 
see! Oh! isn’t it pretty? Isn’t it sweet?” 

Jessy threw her arms about Dotty’s neck, and kissed 
her. (Jessy was a very enthusiastic young lady.) 

Dotty mechanically drew the ring from her finger, 
and put it on the table. 

“T's going in the cake,” she said. 
finish the raisins.” 

Billy could‘not go on seeding because of his astonish- 
ment at Dotty. Why was she so different from the 
usual Dotty ? 

“Mother,” said Billy slowly, “ won’t baking it take 
the shine off?” 

That night the little gentleman used Mr. Temple’s 
new telephone. It carried his voice clear down to New 
York. He wanted sent to him a certain ring, that had 
a blue stone in it, and it lay in the third case in the 
right-hand window of the store where the little gentle- 
tan had purchased the other ring. 

The Temples always had a Christmas tree on Christ- 
mas night. One year the boys fixed it, the next year 
the girls took thejr turn. It was the girls’ turn this 
year, and they elected the little gentleman to assist them. 
Delly wanted to trim the tree with stars, and call it the 
“Star Christmas-tree.” They cut gilt and silver and white 
stars, and no gift went on the tree without itsstar. The 
little gentleman contrived an illuminated. star for the 
very top which was glorious. As Dotty gazed at it, she 
sighed to think of having no gift for the little gentleman. 
But it was too late now. The day was full to overflow- 
ing. One had to keep Billy out of the parlor. It was 
nice to go to church with the little gentleman, and the 
dinner-table had to be set, and Dolly’s rehearsal was 
called at twoo’clock. (Dolly was teaching the others a 
Christmas carol.) Then one must consult mamma about 
one’s dress, must help Jack with his necktie, must tidy 
up the irrepressible Billy, and—oh, yes, the day was full 
enough |! 

“Hurry grandpa!” shouted Billy. 
five o’clock.” 

It was the custom for grandpa to enter the parlor first 
on Christmas night. But grandpa is so everlasting slow! 
Hark! There comes the tap-tap of hiscane! Away! 
I only hope they will not knock down grandpa as he 
journeys to the parlor. 

As the children joined hands before the star-tree, and 
sang their carol of the Star of Bethlehem, even Dotty 
felt  care-forgetting gladness. Still, if only she gets 
back her dear ring, and if only she had a gift for the 
little gentleman! There were still two “if onlys” for 
Dotty. 

Now, do you expect to hear a tale of wonderful gifis 
such as.never were before? Then you will be disap- 
pointed. But I can tell you of some funny things. The 
little gentleman had a rattlesnake’s skin. He liked it. 
Jessy had a little croquet mallet with a cork in one end. 
It held candy, and Jack had made it. He had beaten 
Jesay twenty times running at croquet. There was an 
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ice-cream pit for ; Jack, with ice-eream a!l frozen in 
it; but the next time Jack will have to freeze it him- 
self. A bee-hive for Billy! But his musie-box,—there 
is no denying that the real gifts, as Dotty called them, 
added much to the pleasure of the evening. 

But then the little gentleman was so charmed with 
his sponge-bag! He held it at arm’s length to get the 
effect of the whole, and then he held it close to his glasses 
to inspect the stitches. 

Dolly blushed for pride, but Dotty bit her nails. If 
only she— The cake was brought in. 

“T shall get the ring,” said Billy, looking straight 
over at Dotty. 

“How do you know?” said Dotty, quickly. 

“T feel it here,” said Billy, slapping his stomach. 

“Don’t let him cheat, mamma,” eried all the girls. 

Dotty herself cut the cake, and Dotty herself gave 
Billy his piece. 

Imagine her feelings! She heard a shout of triumph. 
She looked up. The precious: ring was glimmering on 
Billy’s outstretched hand as he pranced about the table. 
“Mine, mine!” yelled Billy. It was too much, and 
Dotty ran out of the room. 

Out after Dotty went the little gentleman, out into 
the dark pantry. 

“Tt cost almost too much,” said the little gentleman, 
in deepsympfthy. “But do not give in now. Can you 
not hold out, Dotty?” 

Dotty coughed. 

“If it hadn’t been Billy. But never mind, I won’t 
mind in a minute.” 

“That’s noble,” cried the little gentleman. “TI de- 
clare” He fussed about to find some matches, and 
Dotty and he bobbed up against one another, and stum- 
bled over things, until Dotty had to laugh. 

“ That’s noble,” repeated the little gentleman; “ things 
that ‘cost—where are those matches ?—things may cost a 
good deal more than money,—I have the candle—to be 
sure they can,—but here are matches in my pocket.” 

As the little gentleman held out the lighted candle in 
triumph, Dotty looked eagerly up, and said: 

“Why did you care s0 much for Dolly’s gift?” 

. Because it cost time and thoughtand love. Only to 
think ”— 

“There’s a box come by the train, and it’s for Dotty,” 
shouted Billy, breaking into the pantry. 

They fly, candle and all, for the front door. Sure 
enough! A little box and— But you know, for I told 
you beforehand. Ah, what questions were showered 
upon that ring! 

“ Where did iteome from?” “Who sentit?” “Isn’t 
itsweet?” “Isn’tit charming?” “Shall you wear it 
always?” “ Was it not funny to have it come?” “ Isn’t 
itromantic?” “Isn’t”— 

Only one of all those questions got any answer. 

“ Will you put this one in a cake, Dot?” quoth caper- 
ing Billy. 

Dotty laughed gaily, as she shook her bead at Billy. 

New Haven, Conn. 








HINTS TO WORKERS. . 


LESSON-HELPS FOR THE NEXT 
QUARTER. 


The Books of Kings, from which the lessons for the 
coming quarter are taken, are among the comparatively 
neglected portions of the Scriptures, although the in- 
terest attaching to the portions which tell us of Elijah 
and Elisha have led to their treatment in sermon litera- 
ture pretty freely. 

Of introductory works, Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary ” 
still holds a foremost place, although antiquated in some 
respects by later investigations and discoveries. . This is 
true also of Ewald’s great “ History of the Jewish Nation,” 
and of his disciple Dean Stanley’s brilliant and imagina- 
tive “ History of the Jewish Church.” Both were writ- 
ten without the light which the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the exploration of Palestine, and 
the recent close and critica) study of the text, have sup- 
plied. As regards the first, they may be supplemented 
by Eberhard Schrader’s two works on “ Quneiform In- 
scriptions and Historical Research” and “The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions and the Old Testament.” The latter 
has been rendered into English. But neither Ewald-nor 
Stanley has been superseded for English readers; and 
the latter is a valuable illustration of the use of the 
imagination in the study of history, in giving life to 
facta and distinctness to portrayal of character. The 
works of Kuenen and Renan are of seme value to 





judicious students, who have the means of discrimi- 
nating between “the precious and the vile” in them; 
but they are likely only to mislead most readers. 

Of manuals of biblieal history which embrace our 
period, one of the best is that written by Dr. Edersheim 
for the Religious Tract Society. One volume of this 
embraces “The History of Israe} and Judah from Solo- 
mon to Ahab.” The author, the son of Jewish converts, 
and a life-long student of later Jewish as well as biblical 
literature, has a great intimacy with Jewish habits and 
modes of thought. Of different but equal merit is Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie’s “Hours with. the Bible,” whose 
fourth volume extends from Rehoboam to Hegckiah, 
More recent than either, and fuller for this period, is 
Canon Rawlinson’s volume on “The Kings of Judah 
and Israel” in the series “Men of the Bible” (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). He is the brother of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who found the clew to the cuneiform 
inseriptions, and has written numerous histories, but is 
not a great historian or a. brilliant one. Others are 
Dr. J. H. Kurtz’s “ Manual of Sacred History” (1854), 
Dr. William Smith’s “Old Testament History ” (Harpers), 
and Dr. Blaikie’s “Manual of Bible History. 

We pass by the older commentaries on the whole 
Bible as not needing enumeration. Those of Barth aad 
Jamieson-Fausset-Brown are compact and practical 
books, which give much in smal) space, but subordinate 
the critical to the practical. Bishop Wordsworth’s com- 
ments in his “Holy Bible, with Notes and Introduc- 
tions” (Vol. ITI. London. 1866) give much from the 
patristic expositors. Keil’s volume on the books of 
Kings in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, has the 
defects of its author, who is a man of war, and at times 
seems more busy with the rationalists than with the text. 
The volume in Schaff-Lange by Dr. Bahr of Carlsruhe 
is one of the best in that series; and, indeed, everything 
Bibr did he did well. The homiletical portion of the 
volume deserves the praise Spurgeon gives it. The com- 
mentaries on both books of Kings in “ The Bible Com- 
mentary,” edited by Canon Cook, are by Canon Rawlinson, 
and have a dry scholarly merit, as have all his books. 
That on 1 Kingsin “ The Cambridge Bible” (Cambridge, 
1886) is by Dr. J. L. Lumby, and is brief and useful, as 
are all in that series. It is to be regretted that “The 
Expositer’s Bible” has not reached ‘these books, as it is 
a good midway between elaborate and condensed books, 
and gives the resalts of much critical study without the 
bones. Those who care for the microscopic method of 
Bible study will find what they want in J. N. Darby’s 
“ Synopsis of the Bible,” our books being treated in the 
first volume. ~ 

The homiletical literature is more abundant. At its 
head there may be placed F. D. Maurice’s “ Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament” (1852), a series of 
sermons showing rare insight into the spiritual and 
social relations of Hebrew history. “The Pulpit Com- 
mentary,” edited by Canon Spence and Mr. Exall (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) has a volume on 
1 Kings, in which the exegetical and homiletical matter 
is by the Rev. Joseph Hammond; but there are several 
short homilies on each section furnished by E. de Pres- 
sensé, J. Waite, A, Rowland, J. A. Macdonald, and 
J. Urquhart. Much less full is “The Sermon Bible” 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888), which gets 
from the opening of 1 Kings to Psalm 66 in one moder- 
ate volume, It has value as a condensation of sermons 
by the best English preachers. Sermons on the books of 
Kings will be found in Dr. Parker’s “ People’s Bible,” 
Vols. VIL. and VIII. (Funk‘and Wagnalls). In the 
Rev. W. Benham’s “Companion to the Lectionary” 
(1878) there are some very good notes on the Prayer-Book 
Lessons taken from the books of Kings. 

Perhaps the best homiletical treatment of the historiés 
of Elijah and Elisha are those by Dr. F. W. Krum- 
macher of Berlin, which have often been reprinted in 
English translations. Dr. J. R. Macduff’s book on the 
former, “The Prophet of Fire” (1863), is very good in 
another way ; and his “ Healing Waters; or, The Story 
of Naaman” (1878) ranks beside it. Dr. Taylor's 
“Elijah the Prophet” is an American contribution to 
the homiletical literature worthy to stand beside these. 
Professor T. K. Cheyne’s “ Hallowing of Criticism ” deals 
with the story of Elijah (London: Hodder and Stoughton), 

A book worthy of attention for the light it casts on 
every part of the Old Testament is Dr. G. F. Ochler’s 
“Theology of the Old Testament,” translated by Pro- 
fessor Day of Yale (Funk and Wagnalis). But it is 
much. too full fora teacher’s use, unless he has much 
time on his hands. Mr. A. S. Wilkins’s essay on 
“ Phenicia and Israel” (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. , Tt) ee Se Re pee : : 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891.] 
1. January 4.—The Kingdom Divided.......... 1 Kings 12: 1-17 
‘2, January 11.—Idolatry in Israel sel Kings 12 : 25-33 
3. January 18.—God’s Care of Elijah. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
4 January 25.—Elijah and the Prophets Of Baal.......ses<0e 1 Kings 18 ; 25-39 
6. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb 1 Kings 19 : 1-18 
6. February 8.—Ahab’s Covet 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 





























7. February 15.—Elijab taken to Heaven. 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
8. February 22.—Elijah’gSuccessor. 2 Kings 2: 12-22 
9. Murch 1.—The Shunammite’s Son. 2 Kings 4 : 2+-37 
10. March 8.—N: n. Healed 2 Kings & : 1-14 
11. March 15.—Gehazi Punished 2 Kings 5 : 15-27 
12. March 22.—Elisha’s Defenders. 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 





18. March 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 ; 1-10, 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


Foran entire year the lessons have been drawn from the 
Gospel of Luke. They now return to the history of Israel, 
taking it up at the events immediately following Solomon’s 
death; that event having been the last studied in the course 
of 1889. The division of the kingdom is the starting-point 
for this quarter. 

The general topics for the third and fourth quarters of 
1889 were “Obedience afd Disobedience” and “ Prosperity 
and Adversity.” These views found illustration in Israel’s 
history from Samuel onward to Solomon’s death. “Sinning 
and Serving” is the general topic which now finds illustra- 
tion in the history of Israel under its own kings, especially 
under Jeroboam and Ahab, and under the administrations of 
Elijah and Elisha, the famous prophets of those times. The 
lessons as a whole may be thus set forth: 


SINNING AND SERVING. 
I, Smnnina. 


1, The Sin of Pride. 
' 2. The Sin of Idolatry. 
6. The Sin of Covetousness. 
11, Secret Sins Exposed. 


Il. Servine. 


3. God’s Servants Fed. 

4, God’s Servant Vindicated. 

5. God’s Servant Cheered. 

7. God’s Servant Glorified. 

8. God’s Servant Empowered. 

9, God’s Servant Raising the Dead. 
10. God’s Servant Healing the Sick. 
12. God’s Servants Defended. 


Golden text for the quarter: Godliness is profitable unto 
all things (1 Tim. 4: 8). 


Mt 


LESSON I., SUNDAY, JANUARY 4, 1891. 
Titte: THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 12 : 1-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 And Ré-ho-bé’am went to Shé- 
chem : for all Is’ra-el were come 
to Shé@chem to make him king. 

2 And it came to pass, when 
Jér-o-b6’am the son of Né&bat, who 
was yet in E’ggpt, heard of i, (for 
he was fled from the presence of 
king 85i’o-mon, and Jér-o-bé/am 
dwelt in E’gypt,) 

3 Thatthey sent and called him. 
And Jér-o-bi/am and all the con- 
gregation of Is’ra-el came, and 
spake unto Ré-ho-bd/am, saying, 

4 Thy father made our yoke 
grievous: now therefore make 
thou the grievous service of thy 
father,and his heavy yoke which 
he put upon us, lighter, and we | 
will serve thee. | 
‘6 And he said unto them, De- 

} 
| 
| 





Memory verses: 12-14.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 And Rehoboam went to She- 
chem: for all Israel were come 
to Shechem to make him king. 
2 And it came to pass, when 

Jeroboam the son of Nebat 

heard of it, (for he was yet in 

Egypt, whither he had fied 

from the presence of king Solo- 

mon, and Jeroboam dwelt in 
3 Egypt,and they sent and called 
him;) that Jeroboam and all 
the congregation of Israel 
came, and spake unto Reho- 
4 boam, saying, Thy father made 
our yoke grievous: now there- 
fore make thou the grievous 
service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon 
us, lighter, and we will serve 
5 thee. And he said unto them, 
Depart yet for three days, then 
come again to me. And the 
6 people departed. And king 
Rehotoam took counsel with 
the old men, that had stood 
before Solomon his father 
while he yet lived, saying, 
What counsel give ye me to re- 
turn answer to this people? 
7 And they spake unto him, say- 
ing, If thou wilt be a servant 
unto this people this day, and 
wilt serve them, and answer 
them, and speak good words to 
them, then they will be thy ser- 
8 vants forever. But he forsook 
the counsel of the old men 
which they had given him, 
and took counsel with the 
young men that were grown 
up with him, that stood before 
9 him. And he said untothem, 
What counsel give ye, that we 
may return answer to this peo- 
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part yet for three days, then come 
again towe. And the people de- 
parted. 

6 J And king Ré-ho-bd’am con- 
sulted with theold men, that stood 
before S5!’o-mon his father while 
he yet lived, and said, How do ye 
advise that I may answer this 
people? 

7 And: they spake unto him, 
saying, If thou wilt be a servant 
unto this people this day, and 
wilt serve them, and answerthem, 
and speak good words to them, 
then they will be thy servants for 
ever. 

8 But he forsook the counsel of 
the old. men, which they had 
given him, and consulted with 
the young men that were grown 
up with him, and which stood 
before bim: 

9 And hesaid unto them, What 
counsel give ye that we may an- 








swer this people, who have spoken 
to me, saying, Make the yoke 
which thy father did put upon 
us lighter? 
10 And the young men that 
were grown up with him spake 
unto him, saying, Thus shalt thou 
speak unto this people that spake 
unto thee, saying, Thy father 
made our yoke heavy, but make 
thou é# lighter unto us; thus shalt 
thou say unto them, My little 
finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins. 
11 And now whereas my father 
did lade you with a heavy yoke, 
I will add to your yoke: my father 
hath chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scor- 
pions. 
12 { So Jér-o-bé/am and all the 
people came to Ré-ho-bdé’‘am the 
third day, as the king had ap- 
pointed, saying, Come tome again 
the third day. 
13 And the king answered the 
people roughly, and forsook the 
old men’s counsel that they gave 
him; 
14 And spake to them after the 
counsel of the young men, saying, 
My father made your yoke heavy, 
and I will add to your yoke: my 
father also chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions, 
15 Wherefore the king hear- 
kened not unto the people; forthe 
cause was from the LorD, that he 
might perform his saying, which 
the LorpD spake by A-hi‘jah the 
Shi/lo-nite unto Jér-o-bé/am the 
son of Né’bit. 
16 ¢ So when all Is’ra-el saw 
that the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the 
king, saying, What portion have 
we in Da’vid? neither have we in- 
heritance in the son of Jés’se: to 
your tents, O Is’ra-el: now see to 
thine own house, Da’vid. So Is’- 
ra-el departed unto their tents. 
17 But as for the children of Is’- 
ra-el which dwelt in the cities of 
Ji/dah, Ré-ho-b6/am reigned over 
them. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah” for “the Lorp” 
throughout. 


ple, who have spoken to me, 
saying, Make the yoke that 
thy father did put upon us 
10 lighter? And the young men 
that were grown up with him 
spake unto him, saying, Thus 
shalt thou say unto this people 
that spake unto thee, saying, 
Thy father made our yoke 
heavy, but make thou it lighter 
unto us; thus shalt thou speak 
unto them, My little finger is 
thicker than my father’s loins. 
And now whereas my father 
did lade you with a heavy 
yoke, I will add to your yoke: 
my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. Sc Jeroboam 
and all the people came to 
Rehoboam the third day, as 
the king bade, saying, Come 
to me again the third day. 
13 And the king answered the 
people roughly, and forsook 
the counsel of the old men 
which they had given him; 
14 and spake to them after the 
counsel of the young men, 
saying, My father made your 
yoke heavy, but I will ad@ to 
your yoke: my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chas- 
15 tise you with scorpions. Sothe 
king hearkened not unto the 
people; for it was a thing 
brought about of the Lorp, 
that he might establish his 
word, which the Lorp spake 
by the hand of Ahijah the 
Shilonite to Jeroboam the son 
16 of Nebat. And when all Israel 
saw that the king hearkened 
not unto them, the people an- 
swered the king, saying, What 
portion have we in David? 
neither have we inheritance 
in the son of Jesse: to your 
tents, O Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David. So 
Israel departed unto their 
tents. But as for the children 
of Israel which dwelt in the 
cities of Judah, Rehoboam 
reigned over them. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. . 


Lesson Topic: The Sin of Pride. 


1, The Nation’s Demand, vs. 1-6. 

2. The Aggravating Reply, vs. 6-14. 

3. The Kingdom Divided, vs. 15-17. 
GoLpEN Text: Pride goeth before destruction, 

haughty spirit before a fall.—Prov. 16 : 18. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


and a 


Darty Home REAptn@s: 
M.—1 Kings 12:1-17. The kingdom divided. 
T.—2 Chron. 10: 1-17. Parallel narrative. 
W.—1 Kings 11 : 26-40. The division foretold. 
T.—1 Sam. 8: 1-22. Israel’s king described. ~ 
F.—1 Kings 4 : 20-34. Solomon's glory described. 
$.—1 Kings 12 : 18-24. The division confirmed, 
$.—Jas. 3: 1-18. Sinning with the tongue. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE NATION’S DEMAND. 
|. The New King: 


All Israel were come to Shechem to make him king (1). 


ery slept :...Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead (1 Kings 
43) 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon yo tet in = (1 Kings 14 : 21), 
Solomon’s son was Rehoboam (1 Chron. 
Solomon begat Rehoboam (Matt. 1 ; 7), 
il. The Recalled Exile: 

Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt, and they sent and called him (2, 3). 
Jeroboam . . . lifted up his hand against the king (1 ane 11 ; 26). 
Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour (1 Kings 11 : 


Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam (1 Kings i: 40). 
Jeroboam arose, and fled into Egypt (1 Kings 11 : 40). 


ii. The Demand for Relief: 
Make... his heavy yoke... lighter, and we will serve thee (4). 
we (7 them the manner of the king that shall reign over them (1 Sam. 


ye inan cry out in that day because of your one, a Sam. 8 : 18), 
Thy father made our yoke grievous (1 Kings 12: 
My father chastised you with whips (1 Kings 12 : No. 


1, “ All Israel were come toShechem to make him king.’”” (1) The 
national assembly; (2) The honored place; (3) The proposed 
eoronation.—(1) Israel ; (2) Shechem ; (3) Rehoboam 

“Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt, and they sent and called him.” 
) A on gue Solomon ; (2) An exile in Egypt; (8) A rival 
oO m 


2. 


8. ‘Make thon... his heavy yoke . . . lighter, and we will serve 
thee.” (1) The heavy yoke ; (2) The desired relief ; (3) The con- 
ditional promise. 

Il. THE AGGRAVATING .REPLY. 
I. The Old Men’s Counsel : 
Speak good words, ... they will be thy servants for ever (7). 
Thou shalt... honour the face of the old man (Lev me: ax: 


Be kind to this people, and please them (2 Chron. 10 : 





1 See 2 Chr. x. 1, &c. 


A soft answer turneth away (Prov. 15 : 1). 









ll. The Young Men’s Counsel : 

Thus shalt thou speak unto them, .. . I will add to your yoké 
(10, 11). 

He... took counsel with the young men ft oe 12 : 8). 

A grievous word stirreth up anger (Prov. 15 

A word in due season, how good is it! (Prov. 1b: 23.) 

Let your speech be always with grace (Col. 4 : 6). 


ll, The Accepted Counsel: 


The king answered the people roughly, ... Iwill add to your 

yoke (13, 14). 

The king. .. forsook the counsel of the old men (1 rr 12: 18). 

The king hearkened not unto the people (1 Kings 

The wrath of a king is as messengers of death (Prov. 16 : 14). 

The prince that lacketh understanding 1s also a great oppressor 

(Prov. 28 : 16). 

1, “If thou wilt . ak good 
thy servants for ever.’’ 
counsel. 

2. “But he forsook the counsel of the old men, . . . and took coun- 
sel with the young men.” (1) Experience abandoned; (2) Ex- 
et attempted. 

“The king answered the people roughly.” (1) The people’s 
” comma request; (2) The young men’s foolish counsel; (8) 
The king’s fatal response. 


Ill. THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 

1. Providential Direction: 

It was a thing brought about of the Ivrd (15). 

His father. . - fnew not that it was of the Lord (Judg. 14 : 4). 
Thus saith the Lord . This thing is of me (1 Kings 12 : 24), 
It was brought about of God (2 Chron. 10 : 15). 

The destruction of Ahaziah was of God (2 Chron. 22 : 7). 

i. Israel’s Revolt: 

So Israel departed wnto their tents (16). 


So all the men of - oR went up nm Sowing David (2 Sam. 20: 2). 
ba wh saith the Lord,... I will... give ten tribes to thee (1 Kings 


$1). 

I will take the kingdom out of his son’s hand (1 Kings 11 : 35), 
So Israel rebelled against the house of David (1 Kings 12 : 19). 
il. Judah’s Loyalty: 
The children ...in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned 
over them (17). 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, . 
(Gen. 49 : 10). 
He shall have one tribe, for my servant David’s sake (1 Kings 11 : 32), 
Unto his son will I give one tribe (1 Kings 11 : 36), 
There was none that followed the house of David, but... Judah 
only (1 Kings 12 ; 20). 
1, ‘It was a thing brought about of the Lord.’’ (1) A national =. 

aster; (2) A providential direction.—(1) The cause; (2) T 


means; (3) The result. 
2. “That he might establish his word.’’ (1) God’s purposes; (2) 
(1) Rejecting the king; 


God’s words; (3) God’s achievements, 
(2) Defying his power; (3) Dividing the kingdom. 


words to them, then they will be 
(1) Venerable counselors; (2) Wise 


. until Shiloh come 


8. ‘So Israel departed unto their tents.” 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE EARLIER KINGS OF ISRAEL, 


A king demanded (1 Sam. 8 : 4, 5). 

Protest against the demand (1 Sam. 8 : 7-9). 

Character of their kings foretold (1 Sam. 8 : 11-18). 

The sin of seeking a king (1 Sam. 12 : 16-19; Hos. 18 : 11). 
God controlled the choice (Deut. 17 : 14,15; 1Sam.9:17; 16:12). 
Saul king over all Israel (1 Sam. 11: 15; 12: 1). 

David king over all Israel (2 Sam. 2: 4, 11; 5: 3). 
Solomon king over all Israel (1 Kings 1 : 39; 11 : 41, 42), 
Rehoboam assumes the kingship (1 Kings 11 : 48; 12:1). 
Jeroboam made king of Israel (1 Kings 12 : 19, 20). 
Rehoboam king over Judah (1 Kings 11 : 13, 82; 12 : 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The last Old Testament lesson 
(December 22, 1889) included the prophecy to Jeroboam of 
the division of the kingdom, and his flight into Egypt; and 
it closed with a summary of the reign of Solomon up to the 
time of his death. The present lesson follows in the narra- 
tive after a brief interval, long enough for news of Solomon’s 
death to reach Egypt and for Jéroboam to return. 

Trme.—According to the usual chronology,.this was in 
975 B.C.; but the date is placed two or three years earlier 
by recent investigators. In the period covered by the Old 
Testament lessons for 1891, the method of computation is 
back from the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
25 : 8), when the temple was destroyed. This is fixed by the 
usual chronology at 788 B.C., but a more accurate date is 
probably 786 B.C. Then there is a difference of opinion as 
to the lergth of the period, owing td various modes of count- 
ing the years of the several reigns. The difficulties are not 
serious, and the differences of date very slight. According 
to the usual chronology the whole period is about a hun- 
dred and eighty-seven years; the longer reckoning makes it, 
at most, a hundred and ninety-two years. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—2 Chronicles 10: 1-17, almost word 
for word the same. 


The beginning of the tenth century before Christ saw Israel 
in its greatest eminence as a world-power. The armsof David 
and ot Solomon had carried the boundaries of the nation to 
the limits assigned in the grant made in Moses’ days (Num. 
12: 1-12), and thus secured its predominance over a territory 
in comparison with which the Palestine of the conquest in 
Joshua’s time was but a corner. This advance had been 
facilitated by the defeat of the Assyrians by the Hittites 
shortly before the accession of David. Northern Syria had 
been left open to the rise of a new power, as the expiring 
empire of the Hittites, although strong enough for a final 
effort of this kind, was not able to re-establish its rule. 
By the alliance of David and Solomon, and with the Phe- 
nician princes of Tyre, they obtained a free field and con- 
siderable support in their undertaking; and, at thé same 
time, Solomon conciliated the dynasty of priestly Pharaohs, 
who had been governing Egypt since the overthrow of the 
Rameses, by marrying one of the daughters of that house. 
For a time, Israel was the leading power in Western Asia. 





A soft tongue breaketh the bone (Prov. 25: 15). 


But the elements of decay were present in the nation. It 




























































































































always had been a loosely organized body politic, through 
the vigor of tribal feeling, as was shown by the want of 
permanent national order in the period of the judges. To 
overcome this, the kingship had been established; and the 
success of David and of Solomon séemed to confirm the hopes 
of those who expected great things from that office. But 
changes were approaching which fully justified Samuel’s 
warning that the real unity of the nation must be found in 
its loyalty to its unseen King, rather than in any earthly 
dynasty. And under Solomon that loyalty had decayed. 
Not only had the idolatries of the Egyptian and Tyrian allies 
struck root, through compliance with courtly influence, but 
even those of subjugated people, of Ammon and Moab, came 
to be practiced. And idolatry must demoralize and disunite 
the people. It destroyed in them the sense of a common 
calling for a divine purpose. It stripped of all meaning the 
presence of the tribe of Levi in every part of the land as the 
uniting band of the Mosaicorder. It turncd their hearts away 
from the unseen and the eternal to the visible and the material. 

These evils were seen in both rulersand people. The rule 
of Solomon became one of grasping oppression through the 
exaction of heavy taxes and forced labor for expensive public 
works. Discontent spread among the people, and especially 
the ruder but more vigorous tribes of the north,—not because 
of the greater sina of the house of David, but because of the 
inereased burdens of taxation. 

When Solomon died, discontent came to a head. The 
empire built up by his father showed how unsubstantial it was. 
His allies by marriage had been overthrown in Egypt by a 
captain of foreign mercenaries named Sheshonk (Shishak), 
who founded the twenty-second dynasty. He had welcomed 
Jeroboam to Egypt all the more readily because they had a 
community of interest in opposing the Davidicdynasty. The 
assassination of Hiram’s son and successor in Tyre had brought 
to an end the friendly relations with the Phenicians, And 
at home the old rivalry of north and south, Ephraim against 
Judah, was gathering force from the popular discontents with 
the costliness of the government and its undertakings to rival 
the splendor of Egypt and Tyre. 

Rehoboam, then in his forty-first year, was a product of 
harem life, and had not yet attained to manly discretion and 
good sense. He got his first warning of the disposition of 
the people when they asked him to meet them in Shechem 
to receive their homage as king, instead of assembling at the 
new capital established by his grandfather. His second was 
in the presence at their head of the highly capable Eph- 
raimite, whom prophecy had designated as the coming ruler 
Of ten tribes, and whom Solomon had chased out of the coun- 
try. With three days for reflection on the demands of the 
people for a lightening of public burdens, with all these 
indications of a storm in sight, with the advice of his father’s 
counselors in favor. of convessions, he aeted the part of a 
pettish and irresponsible child, insulting the northern tribes 
and precipitating their withdrawal. “The day of no judg- 
ment,” which Palmerston declared he feared for England 
more than the Day of Judgment, had come upon the house of 
David. The greater part of the people sundered itself from 
the Davidic capital, from the artistic refinement and literary 
culture its two great kings had imported and fostered ; but, 
alas! not from the dividing and degrading idolatrous practices 
aud tendencies which had brought about national digsunion. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The event here recorded marks an important epoch in the 
history of Israel. The nation had now reached the culmina- 
tion of its prosperity and power. The schism which began 
on the occasion described in the passage before us was the 
first step in a decline which ended in the successive over- 
throw of both kingdoms and the exile of the people. The 
weakness and dissensions of the period of the judges had been 
followed by the establishment of the monarchy and the acces- 
sion of Saul. 

The kingdom had been further consolidated and strength- 
ened under David, their foes chastised and subjugated, and 
the territory of Israel enlarged to the full dimensions indi- 
cated by Moses. The peaceful reign of his son and successor, 
Solomon, was one of rich abundance, The temple which 
David had planned, and to which he had devoted the treas- 
ures that he had amassed, was built, and the worship of 
Jehovah was celebrated there with new splendor. The reign 
of the Messiah is repeatedly set forth in the Old Testament 
under emblems drawn from the victorious sway of David, and 
the prosperity and peace which marked the age of Solomon. 

This unexampled wealth and prosperity contained within 
it, however, the seeds of dissolution and decay. It led to 
luxury, self-indulgence, and effeminacy, and was attended 
with forgetfulness of God and decay of piety. Thisappeared 
only teo conspicuously in Solomon himself and in the de- 
clension of his later years; and the mass of the people was 
doubtless similarly infected, .as is shown by the idolatrous 
tendeadies which soon revealed themselves. 

Verse 1.—And Rehoboam went te Shechem: Notwithstand- 
ing Sclomen’s numerous wives, this was his only son, —at least, 





the only one that is mentioned in the history. Two dangh- 
ters are spoken of (1 Kings 4: 11, 15), who were married to 


officers of the government. Rehoboam was at this time forty- |: 


one years of age (14: 21), so that he must have been born 
one year before his father ascended the throne (11: 42). His 
mother was an Ammonites, a fact which is stated in immedi- 
ate connection with the defection of Judah during his reign 
and their lapse into idolatry (14: 22-24). This may serve 
likewise to account in seme measure for the serious want of 
principle shown by him in the transaction about to be related. 

For all Israel were come to Shechem to make him king: Solo- 
mon had now died, and Rehoboam was at once recognized as 
the legitimate heir tothe throne. His authority was at once 
acknowledged in the tribe of Judah and his capital eity, 
Jerusalem. And now an assembly was to be held of repre- 
sentatives from the rest of the tribes in the ancient city of 
Shechem, at which he was to be formally recognized as king 
by them likewise, Israel is here used, not of the entire peo- 
ple, including all of the twelve tribes, but in distinetion from 
Judah, as in 1 Kings 4: 20, 25, This appears from the nego- 
tiations that follow, and especially verses 16, 19, and 20. 
A like assembly of the people was held to ratify the choice 
of Saul as king (1 Sam. 11: 15); so of David (2 Sam. 2: 4), 
and of the elders of Israel (2 Sam. 5: 3), when David was 
made king, and again to confirm the succession of Solomon 
(2 Chron. 1 : 3). ; 

Shechem was about eighteen hours north of Jerusalem, 
and was beautifully situated in the valley between Mount 
Gerizim on the south and Ebal on the north. It is several 
times mentioned in the lives of the patriarchs (Gen. 12: 6; 
83: 18), and was subsequently made one of the cities of 
refuge (Josh. 20:7). It was here that Joshua gathered the 
people (Josh. 24: 1), and made to them his last address, Its 
central position and the sacred memories connected with it 
led to its selection on this occasion. It has been thought 
ominous that the northern tribes insisted upon Rehoboam 
coming to them, instead of their sending a deputation to him 
at his proper capital. They may have thought that they 
could thus take a bolder attitude toward the new king. 

Verse 2.— When Jeroboam the son of Nebat heard of it: That 
is, of the death of Solomon and the accession of Rehoboam, 
or of the proposed gathering at Shechem, not of the actual 
meeting there; for he was one of that assemblage himself. 
The previous history of Jeroboam, his insurrection against 
Solomon, and his flight into Egypt, are briefly recorded in 
1 Kings 11: 26-40.—And Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt: The cor- 
responding passage, in 2 Chronicles 10; 2, by the change of 
a single letter in Hebrew, reads “returned out of Egypt.” 
The parenthesis is accordingly much shorter there than here, 
where it must be extended, as in the Revised Version, to 
include the clause “and they sent and called him.” The 
only difference in the general sense of the two passages is that 
in Kings it would appear that a message was sent to Jero- 
boam in Egypt, and in Chronicles it was sent to him after his 
return home. There is no difficulty in assuming—in fact, it 
is highly probable—that both are true; that he was sent for 
to bring him back from Egypt, and again sent for to secure 
his presence on this occasion, ; 

Verse 3.—Jeroboam and all the congregation of Israel came: 
His former official position as well as his personal popularity 
gave him prominence. At the same time, that one who had 
been in exile as an insurgent was the accepted leader of the 
people on this ovcasion, testifies to a widespread disaffection. 

Verse 4.—Thy father made our yoke grievous: The redress 
of grievances was a very natural request to make at the 
beginning of a new reign. And when the enterprises are 
considered in which Solomon was éngaged, it may easily be 
supposed that the burdens were excessive. He built the 
temple, a palace for himself, another for Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 Kings 7: 1, 2, 8), 
all of which were finished on a scale of great magnificence. 
He erected numerous other structures ard fortifications 
(2 Chron. 8: 2-6). He maintained a fleet for foreign trade 
(1 Kings 10: 22) and a large military establishment (v. 26), 
not to speak of the enormous expenses of his household. It 
is, however, to be borne in mind that these complaints are 
made by a disaffected party led by one who had been con- 
fessedly hostile to Solomon. Their representations are not, 
therefore, to be accepted without qualification, especially as 
no intimation is given elsewhere that the rule of Solomon 
was oppressive. On the contrary, the representation of the 
sacred historian is that his reign was a period of overflowing 
abundance and general contentment (1 Kings 4:20; 10: 27). 

Verse 5.—Depart yet for three days: Delay when all was in 
such a ferment, when disaffection was rife and insubordina- 
tion was threatened, was perilous. There was danger that 
the trouble would be aggravated while he hesitated. 

Verse 6.—The old men, that had stood before Solomon his 
father: This may be men venerable for age, and hence of ripe 
experience; or the term may denote official position,—elders. 
These were Solomon’s ministers and officers, with whom he 
had been in the habit of consulting on important matters. 

Verse 7.—If thow wilt be a servant unto this people this day: 
Yield to their request, be guided by their wishes, and do 
what is agreeable to them. This was a critical moment. A 


== 


(nition now might hind them to him for life, “wake if 
this chance be lost, all is lost. 

Verse 8.—He preferred to take the counsel of those of his 
own age, his companions and- associates, whom he had now 
advanced to official positions about him, rather than that of 
older and wiser.men. 

Verse 10.—My litile finger is thicker than my father’s loins: 
In other words, I am a mych greater and more powerful man 
than my father. The loins are the seat of strength; but my 
little finger has’ more strength in it than he had in his whole 
body. He had the power to coeree them to submission, and 
they could not get on with him on as easy terms as they did 
with his father. His father had been too gentle with them; 
he would be more severe, and show them that he was not to 
be trifled with nor intimidated. 

Verse 11.—~I will add to your yoke: The burdens of which 
you complain shall not be reduced, but increased. —My father 
chastised you with whips: The whip and the yoke go together, 
as the appropriate instruments in driving a beast of burden, 
—I will chastise you with scorpions: Some interpreters here 
adopt the explanation of Ephraim Syrus, that a peculiar, 
form of scourge is here méant, which was made of leather, 
stuffed with sand, and armed with sharp points of iron. Or, 
more probably, tne figure may be taken from the scorpion 
itself, with its venomous stings. 

Verse 15.—So the king hearkened not unto the people: Instead 
of using kind words, as his father’s counselors had advised 
him, showing an interest in the people and sympathy with 
them, and thus attaching them to him, he adopted the tone 
of a hard-hearted tyrant, who did not care how much suffer- 
ing he inflicted, and thus repelled them from him. His 
haughty and insolent tone showed bim to be altogether unfit 
to be a ruler of men, and that he had no appreciation of the 
duties of a king—and especially a king of Israel—toward his. 
subjects, 

For it was a thing brought about of Jehovah: All things are 
under Divine control. Casual events, the free acts of men,— 
everything that takes place, conspires to accomplish’ his 
sovereign will. And yet free acts are no less free, and sinful 
acts are no less sinful, because they are working out the 
designs of the Most High. Relioboam had no thought of 
God’s providential government in doing what he did. He 
was following out his own evil inclinations, his own imperious, 
self-will. And the people were acting under no constraint 
bat that of their own dispositions and desires. And yet they; 
both concurred in bringing to pags what God had long before 
foretold.— That he might establish his word: Every word that. 
God has uttered shall most certainly be accomplished. No 
combinations can defeat it. Wicked men uneonsciously, un- 
designedly, aid in bringing it to pass. God checks, over-. 
rules, and governs all so that it shall fall in with his wise 
designs. 

Which Jehovah spake by Ahijuh the Shilonite: Or, inhabitant 
of Shiloh. God, who saw the end from the beginning, had 
years before revealed what took place this day (1 Kings 11; 
30 sgqg.). The act of Ahijah wae not the result of his own 
perspicacity, as though he judged, from the causes which he 

saw at work, such an issue was stire to occur. Nor was he. 
impelled by his own idea of what was for the best,'as though, 
dissatisfied with the course of things in the later years of 
Solomon, he had cast about for some one-to correct the down- 
ward tendencies which he deplored, and become convineed 
that Jeroboam was the most suitable person, and the division 
of the kingdom was the only effectual measuré to remedy 
existing evils. He acted under immediate Divine direction. 
But the disclosure which he made to Jeroboam of the pur- 
pose of God in this matter, gave him no authority to seek to 
bring it about prematurely or by unrighteous means (1 Kings 
11: 26). Heshould have felt and acted as David did, after 
he had been anointed by Samuel, who took no measures to 
wrest the kingdom from the hand of Saul, but waited 
patiently for the Lord to effect his purpose in his own way. 

Verse 16.— What portion have we in Duvid? The language 
is nearly the same that was used by Sheba in his revolt 
(2 Sam. 20: 1), They took no part with David, or the 
family of David, any ionger. They absolved themselves from 
all connection with it, or subjection to it. They did not 
belong to this family, nor it tothem. It sprang from no one 
of their tribes, but from the tribe of Judah.Neither havé we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse: The son of Jesse is contemptu- 
ously used to remind this royal family of its plebeian origin. 
It was of no ancient royal stock, but had only lately sprang 
from the mass of the people. They had no property in him, 
nor he in them. He was no kinsman of theirs, but of another 
tribe. 

To your tents, O Israel: Return to your homes, and leave 
this self-willed monarch to himself. Pay him no allegiance, 
Come into ng alliance with him.—Now see to thine own house, 
David: The family of David might look after their own 
kinsmen, and rule their own tribe, but should not govern 
them. The tribal rivalry which is here revealed shows that 
the breach that was now made did not spring from the oecur- 
rencesof thisday alone. The powerful tribe of Judah and that 
of Joseph (subdivided into Ephraim and Manasseh) had been 





rivals from the beginning, and had already in the reign a 
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David come three times to open rupture (2 Sam. 2: 4, 8, 9; 
15:18; 20:2). At the fresh provocation now given by 
Rehoboam, this old feud broke forth again, and refused to be 
allayed. Whether it could have been averted permanently, 
even if Rehoboam had not acted with the inconsiderate folly 
that he did, is by no meahs certain. In the purpose of God 
it was designed to punish Solomon and his descendants for 
their criminal departure from the true service of the Lord. 
The separation of Israel into two hostile kingdoms not only 
weakened their strength, and made them in after years an 
easier prey to foreign foes, but it was a violation of the true 
idea of Israel, of tlrat oneness which should characterize them 
as the people of the one living and true God. Hence the 
prophets in their visions of the future foretell the doing away 
of the schism, and the restoration of the unity of God’s true 
Israel (Isa. 11: 18; Ezek. 87 : 22). 

Verse 17.— But as for the children of Israel which dwelt in the 
cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them: Those citizens of 
the other tribes who had their residence within the limits of 
Judah, submitted to the authority of Rehoboam. This was 
true especially of Simeon (Josh. 19:1), and of many Ben- 
jamites and Levites, as Well as individuals from the remain- 
ing tribes who had migrated thither (2 Chron. 11: 3, 13, 16). 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The union of the twelve Hebrew tribes under David had 
been effected with great difficulty, and only after the virtual 


. extirpation of the house of Saul and the suppression of the 


revolt of Absalom had left David without a rival. He was 
a hero, indeed, of whom the whole race might be proud; 
for he had raised the Hebrew mountain-tribes from obscur- 
ity and weakness to empire and fame, leaving them a 
dominion extending from the valley of the Orontes to the 
river of Egypt, and from the Euphrates to the great sea. 
It was natural, therefore, that they should continue united 
under his son; and, had Solomon been wise in all respects, a 
national feeling might have been intensified under his rule, 
which would have made the union permanent. 

His selfish ambition, however, to play the part of an 
Assyrian sultan, alike in the greatness of his domestic estab- 
lishment, the splendor of his state, and the magnificence of 
his undertakings, was too severe a strain even for a reign so 
prosperous, or @ treasury filled with the wealth of a mighty 
commerce and thé tribute of far-stretching territories. The 
support of his palaces and their countless inmates not only 
drained the revenue of extensive crown lands, but necessitated 
the exaction of heavy requisitions from the whole country. 

‘His great undertakings, moreover,—ghe building of the 
temple, the fortification of Jerusalem, the erection of palaces 
in the capital and elsewhere, besides the laying out of roads 
and other public works,—led to the institution of a system 
of forced labor, levied not only from the virtually enslaved 
remnants of the Canaanites, but from the free-born manhood 
of the nation; and what this implied we may imagine from 
the sufferings of the fellaheen of Egypt, in our own day, from 
the corvée, a similar enforcement of unpaid toil, from the 
general population of the open country. It was no wonder 
that, under such circumstances, discontent spread wide and 
deeply, or that men resolved to demand securities against the 
continuance of such abuses at the beginning of the next 
reign; for, while Solomon lived, they could only submit, 

The situation was rendered still more dangerous, politically, 
from the sectional rivalries of the Tribes. Ephraim, as the 
greatest among them, and the heir, with Manasseh, of the 
traditional glory of Joseph, to whom, on the Nile, the Hebrew 
race owed everything, had always borne itself as the natural 
leader of its brethren. That Judah should, under David, 
have risen to the supremacy, and that Jerusalem should have 
become the capital, rather than Shechem, was a bitter griev- 
ance, which needed only some display of harshness or want 
of tact on the part of the house of David, the representative 
of Judah, to lead to the most disastrous results. 

Such was the state of things when Rehoboam—the only 
son of Solomon so far as we know, notwithstanding the great 
king’s vast harem—ascended the throne at the age, it would 
seem, of about forty. He was the son of an Ammonite prin- 
cess, and, as such, apart from his father’s bad.example, would 
naturally grow up with despotic ideas, alien to the hereditary 
freedom asserted and enjoyed by his subjects. Saul and 
David, and, indeed, Solomon himself, had been confirmed by 
the popular voice in their sovereignty before it was recog- 
nized, and the Ten Tribes, led by Ephraim, resolved that this 
should be repeated in the case of Rehoboam,—their accept- 
ance of his rule depending on his consent to reform the abuses 
under which they had suffered at the hand of his father. 

In all revolutions a trusted popular leader is essential ; and 
the man was ready, as well as the hour. Jeroboam, an 
Ephraimite in the service of Solomon, had shown such 
ability and force of character in connection with the fortifica- 
tion ot Jerusalem, that the king had promoted him to high 
office, as a direct representative of the crown, making him 
hhead over the fiscal and general affairs ofthe northesn tribes, 


As such, he had the state of a governor,,three hundred 
chariots forming his military array to keep the king’s peace 
in Ephraim and elsewhere. The murmurs of his fellow- 
tribesmen, however, and the facilities offered by his position 
for raising a force, kindled ambitious dreams in his mind; 
and these took still deeper hold on him from the declaration 
of a prophet whispered in his ear, with all secrecy, that he 
would one day be king of the whole land except Judah. 

But his time had not yet come. Solomon, hearing of his 
treachery, had directed his arrest, and he only saved his life 
by fleeing to Egypt, the asylum of all enemies of the Jewish 
king. There he found, not only protection, but exceptional 
favor, Shishak, the Pharaoh of the day, giving him a princess 
of the blood as wife. In Ephraim and the north his popu- 
larity was, perhaps, intensified by his exile; for, on his 
return, at the death of Solomon, he seems at once to have 
taken the leadership of the discontented tribes, gathering 
their chief men round him, and even building a stronghold 
for his defence at his native town or village of Zeredah. 

Meanwhile, he acted with careful moderation. An assembly 
of the representatives of the Ten Tribes, very numerous in the 
aggregate, was convened:in the pleasant valley at Shechem, 
between mounts Gerizim and Ebal, to which the grave of 
Joseph gave special sanctity in the eyes of a multitude whose 
proudest honor lay in their descent from that patriarch, or 
connection with his name. At this great gathering, Reho- 
boam appeared with all state, to receive homage; but before 
it was offered, \Jeroboam, as the spokesman of the occasion, 
came forward, no doubt with due humility, and begged that 
the king should promise'to remove the oppressions laid on 
the.nation by histfather. Had Rehoboam assented, the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom might have been delayed, but it could 
hardly have been permanently avoided. He acted, however, 
with a mad folly which gave Jeroboam an instant triumph. 

Asking three days in which to prepare his answer, he 
sought the opinion, first, of the old counselors of his father, 
who wisely told him to give way for the moment, and he 
would secure the abiding.loyalty of the tribes. But to yield 
was against the grain of the would-be despot. Turning tothe 
men of his own age round him,—flatterers, ready to say 
whatever they fancied would hein <i asked what they 
thought. “Tell them,” said they, “O king! that you are 
astonished at their audacity. It is for you, not for them, 
to dictate. Let them know that you are master, and that, if 
your father kept them in their proper place, you are still 
more able to do so; that they will find your hand heavier 
than if even your little finger were stronger than your father’s 
whole strength; and that, if they give any trouble, you will 
increase the burdens your father laid on them, till they will 
think themselves no longer scourged only with the task- 
master’s whip, but with a metal-tipped knout, which will 
sting them like a scorpion.” 

The foolish king, flattered into taking this insane advice, 
soon found his mistake, on repeating such haughty insolence 
to the assembly, . Forthwith an ominous cry, the very shout 
raised by Shebna when he revolted against David, rose far 
and near. “ What is the house of David fo xs? What blood 
is there between us? Judah and David have a portion in 
each other, for they are one race; but Ephraim and the 
north are from Joseph! To your tents, O Israel; leave your 
houses; go out to the field and win your independence!” 
The revolution had conquered. Judah was helpless against 
such a rising. The whole country, outside the southern 
tribes, was in rebellion. Israel—that is, the whole Hebrew 
nation, excepting a petty remnant hardly boasting more than 
the petty territory from Jerusalem south—was lost to Reho- 
boam. Solomon’s empire was shattered. Far and_ near, it 
had passed under the rule of Jeroboam. 
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HOW TO SPLIT A KINGDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The separation of the kingdom of Solomon into two weak 
and hostile states is, in one aspect, a wretched story of folly 
and selfishness wrecking a nation, and, in another, a solemn 
instance of Divine retribution working its designs by men’s 
sins, The greater part of this lesson deals with it in the 
former aspect,‘and shows the despicable motives of the men 
in whose hands thé nation’s fate was; but one sentence (v. 15) 
draws back the curtain for a moment, and shows us the true 
cause. There is something very striking in that one flash, 
which reveals the enthroned God, working through the igno- 
ble strife which makes up the rest of the lesson. This double 

spect of the disruption of the kingdom is the main truth 
about it which the narrative impresses on us. 

As to the mere details of the incident, as a political revo- 
lution, they are in four stages. First come the terms of 
allegiance offered to the new king. Rehoboam goes to 
Shechem, because “Israel was gone” there. The choice 
of the place is suspicious; for it was in the tribe of Ephraim, 
and had been for a time the center of national life; and its 
selection at once indicated discontent with the preponderance 
of Jerusalem, and a wish to assert the importance of the 





central tribes. No doubt, the choice of the latter city for 


the capital had caused heart-burning, even during David's 
time. 

Adopting the reading of the Revised Version, we see 
another suspicious sign in the recall of Jeroboam, and his 
selection as spokesman; for he had been in rebellion against 
Solomon (1 Kings 11 : 26), and therefore an exile. Prokably 
he had now been the instigator of the discontent of which he 
became the mouthpiece; and, in any case, his appearance as 
the leader was all but a declaration of war. His former occu- 
pation as superintendent of the forced labor exacted from hig 
own tribe taught him where the shoe pinched, and the weight 
of the yoke would not be lessened in his representations. 

No doubt, the luxury and splendor of Solomon’s brilliant 
reign had an under side of oppression, even though forced 
labor was not exacted from Israelites (1 Kings 9 : 22); but 
probably the severity was exaggerated in these complaints, 
which were plainly the pretext for a revolt of which tribal 
jealousy was the main cause, and Jeroboam’s ambition the 
spark that set light tothetrain. Certainly there was ignoring 
of the benefits of the peaceful reign, which had brought 
security and commerce. But there was enough truth in the 
complaint to make it plausible and effective for catching the 
people. Had they a right to suspend their allegiance on 
compliance with their terms? 

Israel was neither a despotism, nor simply a constitutional 
monarchy. God appointed the kings, and had ordained the 
Davidic house to the throne; and therefore this making 
terms was, in effect, asserting independence of God’s willy 
Jeroboam was scheming for a crown. The people were 
shaking off their submission to God. It is very doubtful if 
concession would have conciliated them. There is nothing 
elevated, not to say religious, in their motives or acts, 

Then comes Rehoboam on the scene. The one sensible 
thing that he did was to take three days tothink, Whether 
or no his little finger was thicker than his father’s loins, his 
head was not half so wise. Ecclesiastes, speaking in Solo« 
mon’s name, reckons it a great evil that he must leave his 
labor to his successor; “ and who knoweth whether heshall be 
a wise man or a fool?” Certainly Rehoboam had little 
“wisdom” either of the higher or lower kind. It was the 
lower kind which the old counselors of his father gave him, 
—that wisdom which is mere cunning, directed to selfieli 
ends, and careless of honor or truth. “ Flatter them to-day, 
speak them fair, promise what you do not mean to keep, and 
then, when you are firm in the saddle, let them feel bit and 
spur.” That was all these grey-headed men had learned. If 
that was what passed for “ wisdom” in Solomon’s later days, 
no wonder at revolt. To act on such motives is bad enough, 
but to put them into plain words, and offer them as the rule 
of a king’s conduct, is a depth of cynical contempt for truth: 
and kingly honor that indicates only too clearly how rotteti 
the state of Israel was. Have we never seen candidates for 
Congress, Senate, or Presidency on one side of the water, and 
for Parliament and the like on the other, who have gone to 
school to the old men atShechem? The prizes of politicians 
are often won still by this stale device. The young counsel¢ 
ors differ only in the means of gaining the object. Neither 
set has the-least glimmer of the responsibility of the office, 
nor ever thinks that God has any say in choosing the king. 
Naked, undisguised selfishness animates both; only, as be- 
comes their several ages, the one set recommend crawling 
and the other bluster. Think of Saul hiding among the 
stuff, David going back to his sheep after he was anointed, 
Solomon praying ;for wisdom to guide this people, and 
measure the depth of descent to this ignoble scramble for the 
sweets of royalty. 

According to 1 Kings 14: 21, Rehoboam was forty-one at 
this time, so his contemporaries could not have been very 
young. But possibly the number in the present text is an 
error for twenty-one, which would agree better with the tone 
of the reference to age here, and with the rash counsel. Note 
the recurrence, both in Rehoboam’s question in verse 9 and 
in the young advisers’ answer in verse 10; of the obnoxious 
speech of the people. That may be accidental, but it sounds 
as if both he and they were keeping their anger warm by 
repeating the offensive complaint. 

The Revised Version reads, “ My little finger is thicker,” 
etc., and so makes the sentence, not a threat, but the founda 
tion of the following threat in an arrogant and empty assere 
tion of greater power. The fool always thinks himself wiser 
than the wise dead; the “living dog” fancies that his yelp 
is louder than the roar of “the dead lion.” What can be 
done with a Rehoboam who brags that he is better than 
Solomon ? 

The threat which follows is inconceivably foolish ; and all 
the more so because it probably did not represent any definite 
intention, and certainly was backed by no force adequate to 
carry it out. Passion and offended dignity are the worst 
guides for conduct. Threats are always mistakes. A sieve 
of oats, not a whip, attracts a horse to the halter. If Reho- 
boam hail wished to split the kingdom, he could have found 
no better wedge than this blustering promise of tyranny. 
Next in this miserable story of imbecility and arrogance 





comes the answer to the assembly. Shechem had seen many 
an eventful hour, but never one heavier with important issues 





































































than that on which the united Israel met for the last time, 
and there, in the rich valley with Ebal and Gerizim tower- 
ing above them, heard the fateful answer of this braggart. 

A dozen rash words brought about four hundred years of 
strife, weakness, and final destruction. And neither the 
foolish speaker nor any man in that crowd dreamed of the 
unnumbered evils to flow from that hour. Since issues are 
80 far beyond our sight, how careful it becomes us to be of 
motives! Angry counsels are always blunders, No nation 
ean prosper when moderate complaints are met by threats, 
and “spirited conduct,” asserting dignity, is a sign of weak- 
ness, notof strength. For nations and individuals that is true. 

Here the historian draws back the curtain. On earth 
stand the insolent king and the now mutinous people, each 
driving at their ends, and neither free of sin in their selfish- 
ness. A stormy scene of passion, without thought of God, 
rages below, and above sits the Lord, working his great pur- 
pose by men’s sin. That Divine control does. not in the least 
affect the freedom or the guilt of the actors. Rehoboam’s 
disregard of the people’s terms was “a thing brought about 
of the Lord,” but it was Rehoboam’s sin none the less. That 
whicu, looked at from the mere human side, is the sinful 
result of the free play of wrong motives, is, when regarded 
from the divine side, the determinate counsel of God, The 
greatest crime in the world’s history was at the same time 
the accomplishment of God’s most merciful purpose. Cal- 
vary is the highest example of the truth, which embraces all 
lesser instances of the wrath of man, which he makes to 
praise him and effect his deep designs. 

Again, the rending of the kingdom was the punishment of 
sin, especially Solomon’s sin of idolatry, which was closely 
connected with the extravagant expenditure which occasioned 
the separation. So the so-called natural consequences of 

ion constitute its temporal punishment in part, and 
behind all these our eyes should be clear-sighted enough to 
behold the operative will of God. This one piercing beam 
of light, cast on that seene of insolence and rebellion, lights 
up all history, and gives the principle on which it must be 
interpreted, if it is not to be misread. 

Again, the punishment of sin, whether that of a commu- 
nity or of a single person, is sin. The separation was sin, on 
both sides; it led to much more. It was the consequence of 
previous departure. So ever the worst result of any sin is 

’ that it opens the door, like a thief who has crept in through 
a window, to a band of brethren. 
Lastly, we have the fierce rejoinder to the empty boast of 


Rehoboam, and the definitive disruption of the nation. 
Jeroboam must have fanned the flame skilfully, or it would 
not have burst out so quickly. There is no hesitation, nor 


any regret. The ominous ery, which had been heard before, 
in Sheba’s abortive revolt, answers Rehoboam with instan- 
taneous and full-throated defiance. Rancorous tribal hatred 
is audible in it. Long-pent-up jealousy and dislike of the 
dynasty of David has got breath at last: “To your tents, 
Q Ierael: now see to thine own house, David!” 

That roar from a thousand voices meant a good deal more 
than the cowed king’s vain threats did. The angry men 
who raised it, and were the tools of a crafty conspirator, the 
frightened courtiers and king who heard it, were alike in 
their entire oblivion of their true Lord and Monarch, God 
was not in all their thoughts. An enterprise begun in dis- 
regard of him is fated to failure. The only sure foundations 
of a nation are, the fear of the Lord and obedience to his 
wili. If politics have not a religious basis, the Lord will 
blow upon them, and they are stubble, 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 

BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 

BIBLE STUDENTS’ PRAYER FOR 1891. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knowest. ... What in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God te man.— Milton, 

The wisest man had a fool fora son. Why? His mother 
was an idolatrous Ammonite: and the mother makes or mars 
the child. To her.was built the temple of Moloch, and there 
the son doubtless was instrueted in bloody and licentious 
rites. He grew effeminate in the softness of a harem. The 
earnest exultations “to my son,” written in the Proverbs, 
would have no influence on such a young man, under such a 
fatber’s example, and himself leading such a life. 

The request of the people for lighter taxation and less 
unpaid service was reasonable, now that the temple was fin- 
ished, and it gave him an opportunity to inseparably knit 
their hearts to him. Had he been right-hearted, he would 
have granted it at once. He followed the advice of the young 
and inexperienced rather than the aged and wise, not because 
it was better, but because he prefetred it. How did he feel, 
less than five years after, when Shishak, king of Egypt, put 
the halter of captivity about his neck ? 








The secret of is atics weer bceenci aol elig 4a Had 
fact that the Lord was behind him (v.15). Eventhe heathen 
saw that those whom the gods must necessarily destroy were 
first made mad. God would not give to a wicked king his 
people for a century, to work out his debaucheries. Let the 
sown seed be ripened by a short summer, and the reaper tread 
on the heels of the sower, 

The Bible record of human history is as if a clock had a 
transparent face. Human historians see and write what the 
hands tell; the Bible shows the moving wheels, the hidden 
causes, God can see the hidden causes that will work out 
results a hundred years hence. He forces not human wills, 
but uses the result of those wills, The nation that will not 
serve him shall perish, The dire results of sin are not in its 
natural outcome merely. The power that protects saints and 
their eternal interest is liable to rise at any moment, and 
turn craft into folly, and send even Napoleonic genius to its 
Waterloo, 

The Constitution of our country was largely drawn from 
that of the Jewish state, and is widely recognized as the best 
model in the world. But constitutions are not enough for 
the Jews, or us, There must be obedience of its precepts, or 
the giver of them will be compelled to rise and push us from 
our seats, May these two quarters’ study of the principles 
and forces of human and Divine government do much to save 
our glorious state ! 


Denver, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come... to 
make him king (v.1). It is when a man’s possibilities are at 
their best, that his peril is greatest. If he sees that he must 
depend on himself against the world, a man is not likely to 
be over-confident or careless; but when he is so popular that 
he can do just as he pleases, there is danger of his forgetting 
caution and prudence, and so making a fool of himself. Pros- 
perity is more of a trial toa man than adve®sity; and he 
who thinks that he is sure of a good position to begin with, 
because of his family or his property or his genius, may make 
a more wretched failure in life than if he were to start with 
no handicap of this sort for the race on which he enters, 

Jeroboam and all the congregation of Israel came, ... saying, 
Thy father made our yoke grievous: now therefore moke thou the 
grievous service of thy father,... lighter, and we will serve thee 
(vs. 3,4), A man can never fill his place on his father’s reputa- 
tion. Whether the father did well or ill, the son has got to 
make his own record. And unless a son does better than his 
father in some things, he fails to do as well in the long run; 
for the son starts where the father left off, and if he shows no 
sign of progress he is practically falling behind. Least of all 
ean a son hope to do well by imitating his father’s faults 
without being particular about imitating his father’s virtues. 
Yet there are ten sons who would use wine or tobacco because 
their fathers did, where there is one who would be scrupulous 
as to being always on time with an appointment, or as to 
running in debt, for the same reason. These fathers of ours 
must prove incentives or warnings to us; for they ¢annot be 
relied on to do our work in life. 

And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men, that had 
stood before Solomon his father (v. 6). No man is competent 
to deal with the present, who knows nothing about the past. 
The most that we know about anything in this world, we 
gained from some one older and wiser than ourselves. 
Originality in purpose and in execution is originality in the 
use of that which we have learned out of the lessons of the 
past; not originality in the conception of truths before un- 
known. There is no better-way of taking an original start 
in any enterprise than by learning what others know about 
that enterprise. Rehoboam couldn’t have done better, to 
begin with, than to go as he did for counsel to those who had 
been counselors before he was born. 

They spake,... saying, If thow wilt be a servant unto this 
people, ... and wilt ser've them, . .. then they will be thy servants for 
ever (¥. 7). He who is always considerate of others is surest 
of having others considerate of him. He who is unselfish 
does most to promote his own interests. There is no way of 
receiving love from all like being loving toward all. The 
best way of looking out for one’s own welfare in this world, 
is by being wholly unmindful of one’s own welfare. Look 
around you, and see if this is not a truth illustrated on every 
hand. Those counselors of Solomon had something of Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, when they counseled Rehoboam as they did. 

The young men that were grown up with him spake, . . - saying, | 
Thus shalt thow say, ... My little finger ie thicker than my ) 
father’s loins (v.10). ha @ rule, the less knowledge a man 
has, the more he thinks he has, It takes a man some 
time to find out how little he does know. And even though 
the father was as wise as Solomon, and the son has no more 
wits than Rehoboam, there will be those who will tell the 
son that his little finger is thicker than his father’s loins; 
and the boy may be fool enough to believe it. A young 
man’s chief trouble is not his ignorance and inexperience; 
but it is his idea that he knows everything to begin with, 
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‘alk Cunt ba bein edo idpuelanai Sip was the sia 
of Rehobeam. 

The king... spake to them after the counsel of the young des 
(va, 18, 14), The king wasa young man himself. The 
young men who had been counseling him were “ the young 
men that were grown up with hit.” Their feelings were 
much like his feelings. As to experience, neither they nor. 
he had any, of their own, to act on. Their counsel was of 


their feelings, and not of their judgmeyt. His following of: 


their counsel was of his feelings- They knew what they 
would like to do if they were in his place, and they counseled 
accordingly. He knew that he would like to do that same 
thing; and so he said that he would doit. And that was 
the ruin of him. Many a young man has been ruined by 
doing just what he and “all the other fellews” would like 
to do. This is the folly which is atthe bottom of college 
rowdyism, and of school rebellions, and of petty dissipations, 
and of tom-foolery generally. It is not the doing that which 
experience would approve, or which old men would advise, 
or which judgment would dictate, or which common sense 
would tolerate; but it is the acting on impulse and feeling, 
and the walking after the counsel @ the other fellows. 
Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Kingdom Divided; or, Sowing the Wind and Reaping 
the Whirlwind.—The lesson story to-day is most dramatic and 
fascinating. Let the teacher bring it out by appropriate 





questions, In those classes where the scholars have not looked | 


at the lesson before coming t® the school, the teacher will 
have to read the text over with the class, and then make thé 
picture clear to the class, and only after that can he begin to 
question them as to the contents of the text. But let him 
not fail to draw out from the class whatever he has put in, 
or he will not succeed in fixing any real historic truth in 
their minds, 

Having done as above suggested, the teacher is ready to go 


on,and make such application of the truths that are found in — 


the text; and in doing this he should in all cases proceed by 
the question-and-answer plan. Do not lecture, but converse, 
and let the scholars do as much as they possibly can. In 
thisway they will be interested, and will retain much of what 
has been said. 

The young king bad an excellent chance as he mounted 
the throne of his father. Although there was discontegt 
with the heavy taxation of King Solomon, yet the elders of 
Israel were quite ready to give the young monarch a chafee 
to redeem himself. This, however, he madly threw away. 
The counsel of the wise elders was disregarded, and the folly. 
of the giddy young men was adopted. The result was like 
the throwing of a match into a magazine of powder. A grand 
explosion followed. As a result, the youthful sovereign lost 
a large portion of his kingdom at a stroke. Let the teacher 
at this point call attention to the fact that the disaster which 
overwhelmed the kingdom came as the immediate result of 
the action of a moment. It was a case of “act in haste, and 
repent at leisure.” All through the rest of his life Reho- 
boam was hampered by the results of his momentary folly, 
What a lesson this teaches! How it emphasizes the thought 
that tremendous consequences flow from single actions! 
Young folk are only too apt to think that single acts are of 
small consequence; but, if there is one thing above another 
that nature teaches us, it is that from apparently sumall causes 
flow vast consequences, For example, the druggist’s clerk 
takes the wrong bottle, and the result is a widow and a family 
of orphans. A man walking on the edge of a precipice makes 
a misstep, and the result is that he loses his life. The mariner 
misreads his compass, and the end is a fearful shipwreck. 
The clerk yields to a temptation to gamble, and as a result 
he sits at last behind the bars, Yes, it is possible in one 
moment to mar and blast the work of a lifetime, and to 
throw away chances’ that can never be again enjoyed. If 
time hangs on the decision of a moment, ho less does 
eternity. All admit that eternity may be gained by one 
moment of right action, followed by those actions that flow 
from that one grand choice. So all must admit that it may 
be forfeited in the same way. This makes of life a very 
serious matter. Every one has the chance to make or mar 
his eternity by his own action, and it is perfectly possible 
that he may, like Rehoboam, come to\such a dividing line, 
that it all depends on the decision of a moment. Then we too 
shall find, as did this young king, that, while we sow the 
wind, we must be prepared to reap the whirlwind. 

Note, again, that this young man was ruined by evil com- 
panions. While he was heir-apparent to the throne, he 
doubtless gathered around him a host of flatterers, who were 
no friends, but only self-seekers. When he came te the 
throne, they undoubtedly thought that now, at last, their time 
for full enjoyment had come. So they gave him the advice 
that brought on his ruin. Had he been willing to listen to 
the counsel of experienced men, he would not have dashed 
against the rocks as he did. In this he is the prototype of 
thousands of young Men and women in our daya. Old heads 
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are too slow for them. They mean to have “a good time” 
- while they are young; and so they follow the advice of those 
who are in no sense friends, but only evil companions, and 
who care nothing for the real welfare of their associate. 
Drinking, fast horses, gambling, theater-going, the dance, 
and kindred amusements, are sought, to the utter disregard 
of all counsel on the part of the older friends, The result is 
that the young life. comes to sad ends, and at the last is 
utterly wrecked. ~The proverb again proves true: “He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise: but a companion of fools 
shall be destroyed.” 

_ _ Rehoboam lost a large part of an earthly kingdom by his 
» folly, put you and I have a better kingdom to lose; namely, 
that kingdom of our own persons, over which God intends 
that we shall rule with regal power. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
says, “I wish that every ehair ghall be a throne, and every 
man aking.” And this wish may prove'a reality, if we will 
act right royally with ourselves, To restrain evil appetites 
and passions, to govern unruly desires and appetites, is to be 
sovereign in one’s own little kingdom, and te prove one’s self 
better than he that taketh acity. This is what young men 
meed most to learn, and upon their learning this depends 
their success in this life and in that which isto come. Will 
they ever learn this? Yes, 99me will; but some will pass on 
‘and be destroyed forever. In which class will you be? 


New York City. 





_ HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


With the opening year and the return to Old Testament 
history, there will be much to explain to the primary class. 
Few of the children will have more than a general idea of 
David and Solomon, and none of them can be expected to 
keep the thread of history and a connected idea of events in 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. It is not wise to attempt 
too meh, but rather to make the leading characters and 
scenes distinct and clear in the mind. ; 

‘Almost any child could answer if it were asked, What 
king, when he was young, killed the giant Goliath? David 
was a king forty years; he was brave, and good, andtrue. He 
is called a man after God’s own heart, and now we repeat 
and ging some of his words from the Book of Psalms. Do you 
know the name of the wisest man? He was theson of David. 
Bolomon was king just as many years as his father David had 
hpeny-and then he died. 

‘ A Young King.—Solomon had & young son named Reho- 
boam, and after Solomon was buried in the city of David his 
father, the people came together to make Rehoboam their 
king. When his father Solomon was made king, he prayed 
for wisdom, and said to the Lord: “I am but a little child: 
I know not how to go out or come in.... Give therefore 
thy servant an understanding heart.” When Solomon was 
made king, the people blew trumpets and flutes, and shouted 
and sang, “God save king Solomon!” until, with music 
and glad voices, the earth rang with sounds of joy. We 
do not read of any music or signs of rejoicing, nor of any 
prayer by the young man himself, when Rehoboam was made 
a king: 

The Prayer of the People.—The only prayer or > petition we 
know anything about at that time was when the people came 
and prayed to the new king. Solomon had been very rich; 
gold and silver were plenty. Solomon had cups and dishes of 
gold; he had splendid chariots and horses, and men in gay 
clothing to run before him. What beautiful house did Solo- 
mon build? Do you remember the throne of ivory he had 
covered with the best gold? He made three hundred shields 
of gold, and every one of those shields had three pounds of 
beaten gold in it. To do all that, to have palaces and gar- 
dens and fountains and forts cost a great deal of money, and 
Solomon made the people pay heavy taxes, and give their 
money and labor to the king. When they did not do this 
willingly, he put masters over them to direct them in public 
work, making roads or building forts. _When Solomon died, 
the people hoped they would not have to pay the king as 
much money or work as bard without any pay, and so they 
came to Rehoboam with their prayer. 

A Heavy Yoke.—This is what the peoplesaid: “ Thy father 
put on usa heavy yoke.” Did you ever see twooxen fastened 
together with a yoke on their necks so they could do nothing 
else but pull the heavy burden they hadtodraw? The peo- 
ple meant that he had made them serve him as if they were 
beasts of burden, and their service they called a heavy yoke. 
They asked Rehoboam, “ Will you make the yoke lighter 
and easier, and we will serve always?” There was a man 
nathed Jeroboam who led the people when they went to pray 
to the king. He had been a captain over the workmen in 
Solomon’s time; and when Solomon saw how well Jeroboam 
managed the people, he made him overseer over a great many of 
them. Did Rehoboam thank the people for offering to serve 
him if he would help them? Did he say, “I mean to be a 
kind, good king to you, if you will serve me rightly”? No. 
He said, “Go away for three days, and then come again.” 


had stood by bia father, and: said, * How do yoa sities that 
I should answer this people?”. They said, “Speak good 
words to them, and they will be thy servants for ever.” Was 
that good advice? They wanted him to be a wise king, 
striving to lead his people in wisdom and goodness; to re- 
member the words of his father. Did he obey the counsel of 
the elders? He did not care for a word they said. He sent 
for the young men who had been boys with him,—wild and 
reckless companions. He asked them, # What do you advise 
me to answer the people? Thev have said, ‘Make the yoke 
that thy father did put upon us lighter.” How the wild 
young men laughed and scorned the people! “Tell them,” 
they said, “that you will make the yoke heavier; that when 
he used whips to make them work, you will scourge them so 
it will sting like the bites of scorpions.” 

A Foolish Son.—This son of a wise father, who chose wicked 
companions to be his ungodly counselors, did not remember 
what his grandfather David said of the blessed man who will 
not “walk in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the 
way of sinners, nor sit in the seat of the scornful.” He did 
not care for the many wise sayings of his own father, or that 
he said, “The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his 
throne shall be established.” 

The King’s Answer.—He answered the people roughly; 
repeated the taunting words of the young men,—cruel words, 
that cut like the whips he talked of using. Yes; he said, 
“My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your 
yoke.” How he threw away his hope for a happy lifetime, a 
faithful people, a rich and prosperous reign over the people 
whom he might have made contented and peaceful | 

The Kingdom Divided—The people were angry. They 
had sent for Jeroboam to come and be their leader. When 
they saw that Rehoboam would neither hear nor help, they 
said, “ What part have we in the kingdom of David?” “To 
your’tents; every man may look out. for himself, and leave 
this king and his kingdom!” So the kingdom which had 
been so great and so grand in the days of David and Solomon 
was broken, divided; for ten of the tribes went away, and 
declared that Rehoboam should not be their king. 

Jeroboam.—What had Jeroboam been doing in the time of 
Solomon? Perhaps he had tried to glorify himself; for he 
fled to Egypt because Solomon wanted to kill him. The 
people did not know that some time before a prophet had 
one day met Jeroboam alone in a field, and told him that he 
should be king over ten tribes of Israel. To give him « sign 
that it was true, the prophet took his own aew garment, 
which he had on (Rev. Ver.), and rent it into twelve pieces, 
to stand for the twelve tribes of Israel; and he gave ten 
pieces to Jeroboam, When the kingdom was divided, the 
word of the Lord was performed, and the ten tribes had 
Jeroboam for their king. He was called “ King of Israel,” 
and Rehoboam was called “ King of Judah.” 

Rehoboam’s pride was the destruction of his kingdom, and 
his haughty spirit was punished when, by his own sin, he 
fell from the glory and power of his — King Solomon, 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


of Israel, ascontrasted with Judah. The first recorded camp- 
ing-ground of Abram in the Land of Promise; the favorite 
resort of Jacob; the burial-place of Joseph ; the valley where 
all Israel mustered, after the conquests of Joshua, to listen to 
the recapitulation of the Law; the capital of Ephraim; the 
center, or navel, of the land, as it was called,—its associations 
and traditions were precious indeed to the central and northern 
tribes. It was a site marked out by nature for a national 
gathering. The long, rich valley, a niche cut across the central 
mountain side of Palestine, possesses unique advantages, both 
of seeing and hearing, for a vast multitude. There could be 
here no fear of treachery oran ambuscade. Lying between the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, it was necessarily open, and 
could never be a strong military post. Yet lying, as it does, on 
the natural highway of commerce, often as it has been sacked 
and burned, it has at once risen again, and must always remain 
a natural center,—one of the few spots of exuberant fertility 
and surpassing loveliness in that land. 

Tue Grievous Szrvice.—The system of corvée, or forced 
labor, has been at the root of the misery of Oriental nations, 
and of many others also, It led to the downfall of the Tar- 
quins at Rome. It existed in France to the epoch’ of the 
Revolution, of which it was one of the principal causes; for 
naturally its weight fell most heavily on the poor. It was 
enforced in the militarily governed parts of Algeria till the 
fall of the second empire, It ground the unhappy fellahin 
of Egypt to the lowest state of degradation, compelled by the 
kurbash, a weapon worse than thé whips of Solomon, until 
recently abolished there by the English occupation. It still 
flourishes in Persia, and in a modified form throughout the 
Turkish Empire, where, however, it is only enforced for works 





The King’s Counselors— Behoboam called the men who 


of public and local utility. It was practiced in all the native 


SuEcHEM.—Shechem was pre-emirently the trysting-place 





states of India, It, was the principal grievance of the Rus 
sian serfs, to be abolished by the Emperor Nicholas, 


The College, Durham, England. | 
Tux Heavy Yoxre—lIn all times and countries the 


heavy yoke which was laid upon beasts of burden has been 
used as the type of complete servitude. The yoke often 


consisted of nothing more than a strong plank of wood laid ~ 


upon the neck of the draught animals, and slightly bent at 
the place where it touched the neck. In the case of oxen, 
the yoke was sometimes attached to the horns, but this 
refinement of eruelty was condemned by the ancients them- 
selves, The figurative meaning of the word “yoke” is so 
widespread that we find the idea turned into an acted 
parable among the ancient Romans. 
taken by the Romans, the conquerors set two spears upright 
in the ground. On the top of these two spears, and supported | 
transversely by them, was set another spear. This was 
called the “yoke, and the captives were compelled to come 
foward one by one, and to pass beneath the yoke, thus 
admitting that they were as. much the property of their 
conquerors as the cattle which bore the a wooden yoke 
of agriculture, - 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE FORSAKING THE WISE. 

YOUNG OBEYING THE FOOLISH. 
OFFENDING HIS FRIENDS. 

KING vosing a KINGDOM. 





THE FOOLISH ... ARE PUNISHED, 








“FOR WANT OF A NAIL,— 
THE KINGDOM WAS LOST.” 











“ The words of the wise are... as nails,” 
SOLOMON’S REwOBORM’s | CHRIST'S 
HEAVY HEAVIER EASY 
YOKE 


—OF | | SERVICE— 


REHOBORM SAID: CHRIST SAYS: 


“TI will add fo your “My yoke is 
yoke.” easy,’ 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ High in the heavens, eternal God!” 
“ Lord, how mysterious are thy ways,” 
“ Keep silence, all created things.” 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“ He holds the key of all unknown.” 
“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
For tHe TEACHER. 

Preliminary —What are the differences between this ac 
count and 2 Chronicles 10? (note vs.7 and 16.) What arethe 
purposes of these two books, Kings and Chronicles? Why 
should we study them together? 

1. Whose. son’ was Rehoboam? What good quality of 
Solomon’s did he lack? Where was Shechem? What had 
happened there before? (Judg. @; Josh. 24: 1-32, ete.) 
Where would it have been more natural for the tribes to 
meet? Why did they not meet there? In view of this, how 
should the young prince have acted? What kind of people 
think that misfortunes come without warnings? 


2. How did Jeroboam’s character differ from Rehoboam’s? - 


What promise had been made to Jeroboam? (1 Kings 11% 
31.) Why had he fled to Egypt? If we make weak Reho- 
boams of ourselves, what will become of our kingdoms? be, 
and what, will be our Jeroboams? 

8. What calling had come to him before they “sent for 
and called him”? What would their calling have amounted 
to, if God had not called him before? 

4. What was Solomon’s “yoke”? (1 Kings11: 1-10.) How 
was it “grievous”? Are “yokes” possible under republican 
governments? How? In private life, how can one person 
impose sneh “grievous service” upon another? What did 
Christ say of such? (Matt. 23:4.) What is the only way to 
make such “yokes” lighter? (Matt. 11 : 29, 30; Gal. 6:1; 
6:2.) What warning of this bad been given the people? 





(1 Sam. $ : 18.) 
6. When a plain right is tobe done, what effect has needles 


When captives were ~ 
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waiting? What did Paul say about the dangers of putting 
off any good deed? (2 Cor. 6+ 2.) 

6. If one does not ask good advice when young, what kind 
of adviser will one be when old? What are some of the 
things about which an old man or woman will probably know 
more than a young one? What Counselor has “ stood before” 
all of the greatest men of earth, and raised them to great- 
ness? (Isa.9:6; Dan. 7: 9.) ° 
. 7. How must we “serve” the powers of nature before the 
will “serve” us? How must we serve books? friends? busi- 
ness? How did Christ state this law of service? (Mark 9: 
85.) Suppose we are receiving no service from books, friends, 
religion,—what is the inference? What higher motive might 
these old men have urged? (Luke 6 : 32-34.) 

8. In what may the young well take counsel of youth 
rather than of age? (1 John 2:13; Rom, 12:11.) When 
is it necessary to “forsake” one wise counselor in order to 
follow another? 

, 9. Compare Rehoboam’s different ways of asking this ques- 
tion of the old men and the young, They show that he ex- 
pected to accept whose-counsel ? 

10. Why was not this “smart” answer the “good words” 
the old men advised? What is likely to be the case when 
acon thinks himself better and stronger than his father? 
‘Zo what does the greed to excel others naturally lead? 

11, Is a literal whip of scorpions meant? What then? 

12. How old was Rehoboam at this time? (1 Kings 14: 
21.) And Solomon when,he began to reign? (1 Kings 3:7.) 
‘nough Solomon was only about twenty years old, what did 
David call him? (1 Kings 2:9.) How far is wisdom, then, 
a matter of years, or of fine opportunities? 

138. When one adds to another’s burden, what effect has it 
on his own? (Matt.7:2.) Give examples. 

14. What had the Lord spoken by Ahijah? (1 Kings 11 : 
26-40.) Was Rehoboam’s folly the “thing brought about of 
the Lord”? (Jas. 1:13.) What then wasthatthing? What 
is the beautiful simile for God’s sure word, which Isaiah gives? 
(Isa. 55 : 10, 11.) 

15. Were the Israelites still livingin tents? How explain 
the phrase? What inheritance had the people in David 
which they should have remembered? (2 Sam. 23: 1-5.) 
Whaut did they lose by this repudiation? Who alone can sepa- 
rate among men? (2 Cor. 6:17; Matt. 13:30; Luke3 : 17.) 


For THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, In what book is the parallel account of the events of 
our lesson? 2. Whose son was Rehoboam? 3, What sort 
of man was Solomon? 4. How was Rehoboam different 
from his father? 5. What promise did the people require 
before they would promise to serve him? 6. What did the 
old men tell the prince to answer? 7. And what did the 
young men advise? 8, Which answer did Rehoboam make? 
9. How did the people reply? 10. Why was the young 
prince so foolish? What doesthe golden textsay? 11. We 
are not kings, but what can pride lose for us? 12. If we 
want other people to help us, and serve us, and love us, what 
must we do for them? 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Taxation has a history of its own. Its earliest form is that 
which is implied in the Lear story used by Shakespeare, in 
which king or chief had the right to maintenance with a 
spcified number of attendants, and for a specified number of 
days, at the house of each vassal. This the English found in 
force in Ireland and the Scottish highlands. The next ad- 
vance on this, in a state of society where money is not plentiful 
enough to permit of assessment of property and.payment in 
coin, is payment in kind for the king’s use, and payment in 
forced labor in the king’s service. This was the system 
which was in use in Egypt, and probably in all the surround- 
ing countries, when Israel set up the kingship. In Samuel’s 
warning as to what their kings would do (1 Sam. 8 : 10-18), 
he sketches a system of tis kind, and all the references we 
fiud to the income and expenses of the government of David 
and Solomon indicate its continuance, It is true that silver 
is described as very plentiful in Jerusalem in Solomon’s days; 
but that was local, and also relative to the previous want of 
it., The supply was not great enough to suggest a change to 
cash payment of taxes. 

Such a system of taxation as this would take its character 
from the habits and disposition of the ruler. Now, while 
David’s weakness was “ the lust of the eye,” that of Solomon 
was “the pride of life.” When we compare the details given 
of hi- staff of officials and his daily outlay (1 Kings 4) with 
what is told us of David’s, we see him to have been a splen- 
dor-loving and very expensive king, who probably would not 
have his Egyptian wife suppose that he was unable to rival 
her father’s court. In the absence of constitutional restric- 
tions on his power, he was not able to judge of the ‘state of 
public feeling produced by his policy. And if his councilors 
gave him the same advice as they gave his son, the arbitrary 
habit of the despot mist have*grown upon him with the 





ity, would become much worse in the hands of a body of offi- 
cials who shared this disposition in their master to disregard 
popular protest. : 

Emerson remarks that there is no bill men pay with so 
much reluctance, and so little sense of getting an equivalent, 
as the tax bill. Mr. Liewellyn Davies, in “The Gospel in 
Modern Life,” has a sermon intended to counteract this feel- 
ing. He contends that for no money is the return so great 
as for that we pay in taxes. The Eastern tax-payer of both 
Rehoboam’s time and our own agreed with Mr, Emerson 
rather than with Mr. Davies. _He paid only under the com- 
pulsion of the lash or the cudgel in many, if not in most, cases. 
Even the British Government has not been able to get taxes 
out of the Egyptian fellahs without the use of the traditional 
means, It was so with the Egyptian of antiquity. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, who lived in the fourth century, says: “He 
among them blushes who cannot show many scars upon his 
body for non-payment of tribute.” Lepsiussays: “In thesame 
manner the fellah of to-day points with a contented smile to 
his scars as soon as the tax-gatherer has withdrawn, who, in 
spite of his instruments of torture, has been kept out of a few 
piastres,” This seems to indicate that the words of Reho- 
boam about chastising with whips and with scorpions had a 
much more literal significance than we might have supposed. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The new year starts out with a lesson full of practical 
teachings for all classes of persons. It is peculiarly a New’ 
Year’s lesson. . 

Each new year,is a new year. It has its own duties, its 
own possibilities, its own perils. It matters not who was a 
young man’s father, or what position the young man occupied 


‘up to the present time,—when the young man comes to act 


for himself, he must make his own choice in life, and incur 
the responsibilities of his own decision. Rehoboam could 
not run his kingdom on Solomon’s reputation; nor can any 
one of us depend on last year’s successes for his discharge of 
this year’s responsibilities. 

As we start out anew in life, at the. beginning of a year, or 
at the beginning of any new period of service in any sphere, 
we shall have to decide whether to follow good advice or bad, 
and then take the consequences of our choice. All of us 
have good advisers, and bad; and we must choose between 
them, Our choice settles the question as to our wisdom or 
folly. We shall be sorely tempted to make fools of ourselves 
—this year, as often before, God helps us-to know good 
advice when it is proffered us, and to follow it, even when it 
is distasteful. 

If we fail of filling our place, somebody else will be found 
to push ahead of us. The world is willing to be led; but it 
will not stand waiting. He who would be in the advance 
must watch for his opportunity and seize it. Otherwise a 
keener-witted and prompter worker will take the place 
which has been neglected, There are wide-awake Jeroboams 
in training for thrones which the foolish Rehoboams are 
not ready to occupy. 

Who of us is to gain, and who is to lose, a new kingdom in 
this new year? 


ADDED POINTS, 


Enemies as well as friends are watching us. The Oriental 
proverb says: 

“ He that hath a hundred friends hath not a friend to spare ; 

* But he that hath one enemy will meet him everywhere.” 

There is wisdom in taking time for counsel ; but there is 
always an increase of responsibility with any show of careful 
thought. He who deliberates, and then decides wrongly, is 
more blamed than he who acts hastily on the wrong side. 

How young men stay one another up in their folly! It is 
a familiar adage, that “ Young folks think old ones are fools; 
while old folks know young ones are.” It is in their follies of 
conduct, rather than in anything else, that young people are 
likely to take pride as signs of wisdom. 

It seems strange that a man would ever think of promoting 
his own welfare, or the public good, by roughness of manner 
and speech toward those with whom he has todeal. Yet 
many a man, in a position of service or responsibility, puts 
himself out of the way in order to be ill-natured. 

Rehoboam’s folly made Israel att foolishly; but that only 
made Rehoboam’s folly the more culpable. A parent who 
provokes his children to wrath has reason to be ashamed of 
himself as well as of his children. 
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FARRAR’S DOCTRINAL SERMONS* 
The versatile Archdeacon Farrar, well known as an 
author, is quite as celebrated as a preacher. He always 
commands attention, and many have considered him as 





*Truths to Live By: A Companion to Every-day Christian Life. 


growth of years; for he paid no heed tothem. A method | By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D.. F.RS., Archdeacon and Canon of 


of taxation, always difficult to assess with anything like equal- 





Westminster, Chaplain-in-Orginary to the Queen. 74% inches, 
cloth, pp. xii, 372. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25. 





standing next to the lamented Canon Liddon among 
English pulpit orators. It is hardly fair to compare the 
two, so different in many respects. A volume of ser- 
mons, entitled Every-Day Christian Life, has already 
been published by Archdeacon Farrar. A companion 
to it now appears. This is called Truths to Live By, 
and is devoted “almost exclusively to the exposition of 
doctrine.” But by “doctrine” is here understood, not 
the formulated statements of systematic theology, but a 
grouping of the material furnished by what is now termed 
biblical theology. It, however, suits the method of the 
author to begin with the teachings of St. John, and then 
to discuss those of St. Paul. This is unhistorica}, but 
one who holds the attitude of quasi-hostility to dogmatic 
theology, evinced again and again by Archdeacon Far- 
rar, finds this order the more convenient one. 

Much in the statements of the volume will be objected 
to by those who formulate their beliefs with any fulness, 
and the trained exegete will also take exception to many 
of the interpretations. Yet, in its way, the volume 
bristles with dogmatic utterances. Its great excellence 
is the emphasis it puts on “ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Source of life,” in the teachings of John, and upon 
the phrase “in Christ” in those of Paul. This appre- 
hension of Christian doctrine as vitally centering in Christ 
is one of the best characteristics of Christian thought in 
the present age. But in order to hold it, there is no 
necessity for regarding as obsolete or useless the great 
theological thinking of the past. With this general 
qualification it is only right to praise these sermons, 
They are full of thought, earnest, practical, and as simple 
as they are fearless. 

Some of the titles will show how important are the 
topigs treated: The Nature of God, the Nature of Man, 
the Divine Remedy for Sin, Love the True imitatio Christi, 
—these from the teachings of John; then from those of 
Paul, “ All Have Sinned,” “‘We Have Sinned,” Christ a 
Ransom and a Propitiation, with three discourses on the 
phrase “in Christ.” The view taken of flesh and spirit 
is perhaps inaccurate, but common among Anglican 
theologians. The discussion of the word “ propitiation ” 
will not prove satisfactory to all. But the preacher at. 
least has dug for himself in the New Testament, and has- 
made great progress in the true method of dealing with 
Scripture. uy g 

It will be a surprise to many to find three Christmas 
carols and an Easter carol at the close of the volume, 
They are worthy of the place they occupy. Indeed, this 
ought not to be a matter of surprise; for all the author’s 
preaching indicates more sympathy with the poetic than 
with the strictly logical aspects of divine truth. 

The little book is dedicated to Mr. George W. Childs 
of Philadelphia, The texts are always cited in the form 
given in the Revised Version. - 





Hearty, wholesome, direct, and helpful are the sermons 
constituting A Good Start, a Book for Young Men, by the. 
Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson, who knows how to be both: 
interesting and practical in his moral hints and spiritual 
appeals. The language is sometimes careless or inele-’ 
gant, apparently from an ill-regulated determination ‘to 
be effective, at all rhetorical costs. (7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 288. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Price, $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. T, & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, who have done 
so.much to promote theological learning, by means of 
their publication of original or translated works of value, 
add another service to ministers and students by the 
issue of The Critical Review of Theological and Philo- 
sophical Literajure, edited by Professor Salmond of Aber-’ 
deen. The first quarterly number contains 116 hand- 
somely printed pages, of which 111 proffer signed reviews 
of new books, while the remainder give a bibliographical 
record of important recent issues in England, Germany, 
and France, including articles in the chief periodicals, 
The work is thoroughly done, within its limitations, and 
will be likely to prove useful, egpecially as the price per 
number is but 1s. 6d., or forty-five cents. A somewhat 
disproportionate space is devoted to an able and unfavor- 
able review of Martineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion; 
but the summary is so full, and the criticism so dispas- 
sionate (though severe), that the article will be, for some 
ministers with slender purses, a fair substitute for the 
somewhat costly volume. The editor’s view is unneces- 
sarily insular; only one American book is reviewed, and 
that a new edition of a familiar work; nor is more than 
one recorded in the bibliography. A blemish that should 
be corrected is the entire absence of any indication of the 
time of issue; an undated current review loses half its 











value as the months go by. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 


insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a ion in the paper, regularly, as he 
may ¢ , 80 far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
thea ng pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onannppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


—_——— 


See adv. Wherewithal, Nov. 8 issue, page 716. 





For opium habit use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr, Wm. Powell, New York Mills, 
N. Y., says: “Its free use in breaking off the 
opium habit has prevented that intense ner- 
vous prostration which always follows when 
the narcotic is withdrawn.” 


The Voice.—Those who overtax the voice 
im singing or public speaking will find 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear.. For 
Throat Diseases and Coughs they are a simple 
yet effectual remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious they may be used as often as re- 
quired, and will not disorder the stomach 
like egugh syrups and balsams. For forty 
years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and widely used, being known all over 
the world as one of the few staple cough 
remedies, Sold only in boxes. 
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BGANIST and musical director, with large ex- 


perience in church work, desires first-class 
position. Refers to by ee of this r. Address 
4. B, H., Offiee of The Sunday Schoo 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN : Adventuresinu Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Russia. By J. M,. Buck- 
LEY, LL.D. Illuminated cover, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

THE ICE ZONES: The Story of Arctic Ex- 

lerations. By Prof. J. E. Nounss, U. 8. N. 
Fiiominated cover, $1.75 ; cloth, $2.25. 

LITTLE HE AND SHE. By Grace DENIO 
LircM¥IgLD. 4to. Illustrated. $1.50. 

DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. By the au- 

~ thor of —_o Little Princess.” 4to. [lus 
trated. $1.50. 

POETS’ HOMES. Svo. Illustrated. $2.00, 

IN PURSUIT OF HAPPFIN One of Tol- 
stol’s books. Holiday ion. White and 
gd, $1.25 ; plain, 75 cts. 

OBRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. A 
lection of Browning's religious ms. Holiday 
ition, White and gold, $1.25; plain, 75 cts. 

MELODIES rBey NATURE. By Wii11aM 
Worps worth. ith 17 Pictegravare illustra- 
tions and 60 woodcuts. 4to. $5. 

SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By Rose Portsr. Illustrated, full gilt. 76 ets. 
THE HOLY GRAIL. By ALFrrep TENwyson. 

bf 9 photogravure illustrations by Taylor. 4to. 


LIVING LEAVES: Words from the Serip- 
tare, artistically arranged on green leaves, 5vc. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? By ManGaReET SipNEY. 
A ve Ae village life crisply told for youn peo- 
ple. , illustrated, Uluminated cover, 4 16; 
eloth, $2.25. 

STORY OF THE AMERICAN IN- 


T 
a Ny By E.zeriper 8. Brooxs. 4to, llus 
trated, cloth, $2.25. 


SWANBHILDE. By Carriz Norris Horwirz. 
& ne book; charmingly illustrated in sepia. 
oth, $1.50. 


NAVAL CADET BENTLEY : B 
of “Boy Life in the U. 8. 
illustrated, $1.50. 

WEDNESDAY THE TENTH: A Thrilti 
Stery of the th Pacific. By Gran 
ALLEN. Cloth, 


MARGAR REGIS the author of 
ad fnena p Your Mende Girls,” and “ New 
Every Morning.” Cloth, $1.25. 

geen. HOUR. ay Agee PuELPs, D.D, 
Nate Inmented Dr, Poetpe pat his hend were 
the additions made to this new edition of this, fis 
best, book. Cloth, $0c. ; gilt edges, $1.00. 
Ask for these at your bookseller’s, or order direct of 
the publishers. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The: Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
by a special arrangement with their eminent author, These articles on the Bible, 
by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 
sides of the ocean. 


“The publishers of The Sunday School Times put the whole Christian co 
obligation». reproducing in convenient book form the series of articles written by that grea 
statesman, Wil E. Gladstone, in demonstfation of the imp’ ble truth of the Holy Wri e 
essays well deserve to be thus preserved, and will be a constant reinforcement to those whose high duty 
it is to contest every step of doubt or skepticism.”—Zhe North American, Philadelphia. 

“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, most valuable, contributions 
that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures. It Is not because Mr, Gladstone is the most learned man, althowgs his learning ayy 

but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied experiences in human affairs, and his 
Fadicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal character, that his wo 
weight, and are fitted 














mmunity under a 


have 
to be so helpful to all candid and really earnest inquirers.”—7he Advance, Chicago. 
“The book is marked by the Be beauties betonging to the gifted author, It is rich in argu- 
ment, brilliant in wit, full of varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought. Avnd it also has his 
faults.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 

“He does not write as an expert and for scholars, but as a map of intelligence and general knowl+ 
edge, and for plain people.”— The Examiner, New York. a’ 

















upholds the grandeur of the scriptural 
interestin, 1y and with originality. 
a volume iike this would go far 


executed, and 


He is a great man, a br 

counsels, 

other tepice, it is wise to listen. 
'T) 

now publish 


That it is just as good for their 


“Those who are familiar with Mr, Gladstone's vi 
ny With no faint emphasis. treated 
Even if Mr, Gladstone were not snch a feature in the political field, 
show how littl passage 

or dampen the ardor of a man whose mind seems to strengthen as his years increase. The volume is 
tastefu hasan admirable likeness of the author.””—Chicago Daily News. 

“Phe Hon. William E. Gladstone,as ® man amon 
man,and @ Wise man. 
When such a man, busy with the great and grave 


rous style will not need to be told that the work 
All the chapters are 


of years has done to weaken the power 


men, stands second to no living man today. 
° living statesman has so many who heed 
uestions of state, finds time to take up 


r. Gladstone has furnished a series of afticles 


ering the past year, 

1e Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture’ to The Sunday School Times. The handsome volume 
contains this entire geries, together with emendations and additions by the eminent 
author. Itis a book which every Mew bye and young woman would be the wiser and better for reading, 
thers and mothers, re: 


ns true.”—The Daily Inter-Ocean, Ch 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 


the critics have brought against it. Perhaps Mr. 


Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writin 


of 
this book. Those who have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what 


are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 
A book of 358 pages, han 
Gladstone to his American readers. 


mely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 
What could be better, as a Christmas present, to @ pastor, teacher, or friend? 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusiisugp, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AN OXFORD 


Sunday-school Teachers’ 


sacri FREE 


Most Complete Teachers’ Edition. Good Size Type. Flexible Cover, 
Marginal References, etc., Complete. 
In addition to the Old and New Testaments, it contains: 


1, The Title of the Bible. 

2. The “Canon” of Scripture,—Jewish and Christian. 

3. Versions of the Scripture —Greek, Syriac, Latin, and English. 
4. The Old Testament : Its Genuineness and Integrity. 

of each book. 

of each book. 











e 

5. The Old Testament: Summa’ 
6. The Apocrypha: Summar: 
7. Chronology of the Old T 

8. Genealogy from Adam to J 


ment. 


33. Geography and Topogra 
34. Mountains “7 


























acob. 
9. Itinerancy of the Journeyings of the Israelites. 35. Rivers, Lakes, etc., 
10. Miracles 36. Animals 
11. Parables recorded in the Old Testament. 37. Birds 
12. Special Prayers 4 38, Reptiles of Bible Lands. 
13. Interval between the Old Testamentand tne New. 39. Aquatic Animals 
14. The New Testament: Its Genuineness and In- 4). Insects 
togr ity. 41. Trees, Plants, Flowers, etc., 
15. The New Testament: Summary of each book. 42. ¢ eo) 
16. Harmony of the Gospeis. 43. ous Stones 
7. Lord's Miracles. + Music and Musical Instruments of the Bible. 
Lord's 1 Parables. 45. Weights and Measures, 
19. Our Lord’s Names, Titles, and Offices. 4. Groetary of Antiquities, 
Prophe¢ies Relating to Our Lord. 47. Words Obsolete or Ambignoesia the English Bible. 
Recorded Ap moees of Our Lord after His 48. A Subject-Index to the Bible. 
2 F at p+ “s Poros 49. The New Oxford Concordgnce. 
3. Cheonole , | the wee and Epistles, 50, Dictionary of all Scripture Proper Names, show- 
2%. Paul’s Missionary Journey. 
3 ) Lane Ae erase to Rome. aut = Pron eneiatlon. and Meenios: 
pecia ‘ers $1, Scripture as. ore aps. (Indexed. 
27. notations from the Old Testament > Jn the New P pet y 
28. References to the Old Testament Testament. 52. Nations of the Ancient World. 
2y. References inthe New Testament to Incidents Re- 53. Egy 
col 


pt and Sinai Peninsula, illustrating the Jour- 
neys of the Israelites to the Promised Land. 
64. Palestine in the Time of Our Saviour. 

65. Map Illustrating the ‘Travels of St. Paul. 


56. The Romgn ire fm the Apostolic Age. 
67. J orusaled cad ike Environs. 


The Home-Maker Magazine 


is the LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE Family Magazine in America, and 
the regular subscription price, without Premium, is $2.00 a yeer. 

Each number contains one hundred pages, or more, of the very best literature of the day, by celebrated 

authors, beautifully illustrated. The intention of Tux Home-MakERr Is to represent the Home in its broadest 


sense,—its aspiration, its comfort, its health, its sweetness, its strength, as well as its beauty ; and Its efforts 
will be to show how, and by what means, results can be best attained. 


Each Number contains Good Stories, Illustrated and Desoriptive Articles, Fashions, 
Household Work, Cooking, Art Instruction, Correspondence, Housewifery, Practical Work, 
Poems, In the Kitchen, Embroidery, Fancy Work, Sanitation and the Care and Clothing of 
Children, Sensible and Artistic Dress, Home Comfort, etc. 


Among our LEADING STORY WRITERS are such well-known names as 
M. G. MeCLELLAN, author of “Oblivion,” “ Princess,” “ Burkett’s Lock,” 
“Self-made Man,” ete.; OCTAVE THANET, F. MARION CRAWFORD, JOHN 
HABBERTON, MARGARET SIDNEY, MARY KYLE DALLAS, MARGARET 
LEE, HELEN LEAH REED, MARY MORGAN, etc. 


The At flome and A 


rded in the Old. 
Bible Lands: theit Inhabitants, Conformation, etc. 
30. Ethnology of the Jews and their Neighbors. 
$1. Jewish tects and Parties. 
32. The Jewish Year. 











broad ” pages give briefsummary of events which mark scientific, indugtriai 
litical progress, and are written by two New York editors,—active, progressive men,—in touch with a 
ve issues of the day. 


As Poets, we have RICHARD FE. BURTON, MAY RIPLEY SMITH, ALLEN RB. DAR- 
ROW, DOUGLAS SLADEN, MARGARET LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
FLORENCE SCOLLARD BROWNE, LUCY CLEVELAND, and others. 

“Art at Home” is in charge of MRS, E. MITCHELL TYNG, an authority on this point, who will 
answer any questions which correspondents may address to her. A “ Reeremtive Art Class” has been 
instituted, and is intended to specially interest and benefit young amateur workers, and this also will be ren- 
dered further useful by replies from its editor, MISS FLORENCE TYNG, toany question addressed to It. 

“With the Housewife ” draws from many sources; chief among them, however, is the “ Domestic 
Club,” contributed by MRS. BE. 0. BABCOCK, a trite and veractile writer. 

The editor will write the moral reflections in the “ Arm-Chair,” and will also personally and 
carefully supervise the “ Cyele,” or Club Department, which is in correspondence with nearly every 
woman’s club throughout the country, and some in the Old World. 

The department of “ Dress” will be in the hands ot JENNY JUNE, an acknowledged authority, 
whose fashions appear in no other periodical. 

No expense will be spared by the publishers to make this the leading Home Magazine tn the highest and truest 
sense of the word ; a magazine for men as well as women, and for the bright and intelligent young ws well as the 
thoughtful old ; a Home Maker in tts highest significance. 

To i list of bers THE HOME-MAKER MAG 
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Aw anid y ER ad hs a. 
the Bible in your letter, or it will not be sent. 

Send for Send us one subscription, and get th We guarantee satisfaction, 
manpis copy.} OX¥ORD EDITION TEACHERS BIBLE Pmer. { ¥° Srreiees monn 


HOME-MAKER, union square, NEW YORK CITY. 


JSUBSCRIBE NOW 





through 
dealers, 
postmasters, or the publishers, for the coming 
year 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, 


or arrange with your newsdealer to have it 
delivered each month as issued. The new 
volume just beginning contains a great num- 
ber of interesting serial features. ' 


jovember number contains opening 
pers in “The Gold Hunters of Gali- 
‘ornia,” “ An American in Tibet,” “ The 
Government of Cities,” etc, and first. 
chapters of that delightful illustrated 
novelette, “Ol. Carter of Cartersville.’ 


December contains complete stories 
by Elizabeth’ Stuart Phelps, Richard 

arding Davis, Joel Chandler Harris, 
and Maurice Thompson, with the begin-: 
ning of James Lane Allen’s novelette 
of convent life in Kentucky, “ Sister 
Dolorosa.” 


January will contain the first instal-, 
‘ment of important extracts from the. 
famous TALLEYRAND MeEmorrs,—to be 
published in Taz CenTurRy in advance 
of the appearance of the book in any 
country. 


February wil! contain the first chap- 
ters of Edward Eggleston’s great novel, 
of New York life, “The Faith Doctor,” 
Talleyrand’s narrative of his personal re- 
lations with Napoleon Bonaparte, etc. 

Interesting travel articles, a series on 
Mountain Climbing, papers on Indian 
Fights and Fighters, articles on American 
Newspapers by well-known journalists, 
narratives of the Adventures of War 
Prisoners, Present-Day Papers by Bishop 
Potter and others, with stories by leading 
writers, papers on timely subjects, etc., 
are coming in early numbers, 

This ig the subscription season. Price, 
$4.00 a year, 85 cents a number. Send for 
our “miniature CENTURY” (free); and, if 
you are interested in the best literature for 
children, our “ miniature St. NICHOLAS.” 


THE CENTURY CO, 
83 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pentecost Bible Studies for 1891 


“ ISRAEL’S APOSTASY,” 





| And covering the International Sunday- 


school Lessons for 1801. 
By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 0.D. 


“One of the best helps for Bible students 
published.” 


Price, in neat cloth binding, $1.00. 


A. $. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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em NEW YORK LEDGER 


| will have a cover beautifully printed in colors containing on its front title- 
li" Pane page the original of the engraving here illustrated. It will also contain 
lle 20 pages of illustrations and reading matter contributed by the GREAT 
WRITERS OF THE DAY, and unexcelled in quality by that of any 
ublication in the United States, This number will be one of the three num- 


Kor QO certs 


These three numbers will contain a larger number 
of illustrations and 50 per cent. more reading matter 
than that contained in any of the magazines. There- 
fore our offer embraces both quantity and quality. 
The three numbers for ro cents contain: 

(1) Mrs, Amelia E.:Barr’s new serial, “ The 
Beads of Tasmer.” Mrs. Barr is the author of 
that most successful serial, “ Friend Olivia,” just 
completed in Zhe Century; but hereafter Mrs. 
Barr will write exclusively for Zhe New York 
Ledger. 

(2) Hon. George Bancroft’s description of 
“ The Battle of Lake Erie,” beautifully illustrated. 

(3) Margaret Deland’s \atest story, “To What 
End ?” 

(4) James Russell Lowell’s poem, “ My Brook,” 
written expressly for The Ledger, beautifully illus- 
trated by Wilson de Meza, and issued as a FOUR- 
PAGE SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENT. 

(5) Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith starts a 
series of articles giving very valuable information 
to young mothers. 

(6) Robert Grant’s brilliant 
“Mrs. Harold Stagg.” 

(7) Harriet Prescott Spofford, Marion 
Harland, Marquise Lanza, Maurice 
Thompson, and George Frederic Rar- 
80N8 contribute short stories. 

(8) James Parton, M. W. Hazeltine and 
Oliwer Dyer (author of “Great Senators”’) 
contribute articles of interest. 

In addition to the above, SPARKLING EDITOR- 
IALS, Illustrated Poems, HeLt—EN MARSHALL NorTH’s 
chatty column, and a variety of delightful reading of 
interest to all members of the household. 

The foregoing is a sample of the matter which goes 
to make up the most perfect National Family Journal 
ever offered to the American people. 

Send 10 Cenfs for these three numbers and 
judge for yourself, or send only $2 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishets, 


31 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SALE BY NEWS DEALERS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
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A Pointer for Teachers. 





OR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. A most welcome present to each 


“OXFORD” 
of your Sunday-school scholars 


Send your address and number of Schol- | of the Bible Anal es sent, Toachers’ Bibles. ae os 


yeed. 13 ’ 
ke d fi h | receiptof$®. Single copies, 21 ets. Senk you a . . 
ars in your clas, and a copy for each | Pout of Single cies Bt ces, sebgyeur ame | T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. | “Sper 


-only Sunday School Paper printed ENn- 








. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. & Co., 161 LaSalle 8t., Chicage. 


KINDERGARTEN. 222% ts,2ems cn! acest 


ete. invaluable for primary teachers 
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say oor lm a ove . Paiin. Ladies’ Home Jour- oe W war Weeks, 
Little Folks Paper, nion Sq,, N.Y. wal ope ~aoqment 5 aa .” sa Sam- , 
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Ask your) Besten Linen for society 
stationer > Bosten Bond for foreign use. 


, old and . Sunday-schoo!l books. for Bunker Hill for every-d 
phia, Pa, ys saa Send for catalogues. | SAMUEL WARD CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Mass. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 
The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life. 


’ By Mrs. H, W. SMITH. 














THE LATEST ENLARGED 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
books of a religious 
chigacter bate been kovorded 
pearty & 
oantesiosnngat from a ae. 
ns. - 
The “Standard Zaition.” 
i2mo, 240 pages. 
Ne OL. Paper cover......90.50 
« Gs Glorn! fall gilt 
CO RCB.....cccesseceee 1.08 
The“ Handy Classic Edition,” 
ismo, 202 pages, each in 
Separate box, gilt edge, 
Png oer . No.3 
_ 3%. aif white vellum, gi! 
ie * oroceo, 
~ cai? bro Seopa. pibdeesdotinns 
,* . broken ¢ dinicetepatnesieescase 
+ ry “ AAs 
Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
POETICAL WORKS 
Author’ s Edition.’ 
The only lete, una- 
ition 
in 
1 In one 12mo vol, 
< 880 cloth.’ $2 00 
ae Mi) Glit........-.-. . 250 
& Half white vel- 
lumi, gilt top, un- 
se Cut Cd ges ........... 2 60 
t roll 
eens 
a pes “salt Leeks . 





5 00 





mn =—«B. Full levaat, an- 
tique Saleh. pds . 60 
Miss t souate thout a peer in the Eng- 
language department -of reli “religious Reerz, 
etigriaous sale of te of her separate boo!) 
i 8 4 eppreciat tion. 


peek. tn pePet print, ond and eigcins, is all that 


Miss Havergal’s Devotional Volumes. 
Author’s Edition. 











These have jae specially the ftom! for desirable 
holiday r this Cm ated ta nated 
covers ieee in his charac- 
teristic est Nister, Nurem! They are 
full case in imi inattetion ¢ half-bin dike. 
ra ree Daily Thoughts for the "King’s Ghii- 

gee magnts ; or, Morning © 
pe Bh Thoughts tor the, | tT 
The al SS saat BIEN bs isosn Sthepnssohadesinhinacdidee “ 
Leyal Besponusees .................... 








at -1 Ay See 
H. Revell, Publisher, 


{ RW Yorx, 12 Bible House, Astor Plaee. 
CaGO, 148 and 150 Madison Street. 





Nothing of so great value to your young 
friend ean be had for so small a price. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address. 


100 PAGES 
WIDE AWAKE. i327 
* EACH MONTH. 
“Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins.’’ 
Send subscription for 1891 before January, and re- 
ceive the Christmas Number free. $2.40 a year. 
Fer boys and girls, for weekday and Sunday read- 
ing, send THE PANSY, $1.00 a year. 
For little folks, OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN, $1.00 a year. 
For baby, BABYLAND, 50 cents a year. 
Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston, and the magazine will be delivered to any 
address you may send. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN BOOKKEEPING, 


bag ager SYSTEM Bh mwmcvns ge Be as 
Short, simple, and co’ d econo: 
ing zecounts in banks t and all winds of oor. 





of k 
comp ns, such as investment, t water, a 
Cash: k ledger and t t ott com: 

7 - onebook. I you b ot any kind r of . chasch, 

i an dges, send forthe sf ony Bye 
ites ae souls A § how able. *Sice walle 
D accounts an: a e 

E T BOOK Ut 60, 


No. }7 West Ninth St., Kansas City, M 


Best §,§, y Requisites 


JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 


62 Sist St., Chicago, Hil. 
Ask your bookseller for 
them. 


Send Postal for Samples. 
Mrs. Crafts’s Pocket Quarterly 
FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. 

International lessons, blackboard exer- 
cises, kindergarten rycen temper- 
ance lessons, Christmas and Easter exer- 
cises. 40 ceuts per year; 10 cents per quarter. 
This quarter free. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 71I Broadway, N. Y. 


' SUNDAY. SCHOOL ‘RECORDS 


list, giving pone 
of 1 different books © of tis kind. We also on 


several things in this line. 
*"GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM ©O,, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
























The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher oapet have the _ edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given | in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(2)x4 yon | containing all the lessons of the P ggg d 52 blank for notes. It is printed 
on thin, to paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 
thing for thes who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 

ers or scholars at Christmas, Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 


cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PysiisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW IMPORTANT RELICIOUS WORK. 


A Concise Cyclopediacf Religious Knowledge, 


BIBLICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
PRACTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


One Large Octavo, about 1,000 Pages, Beaulifully IUustrated by Woodeuls, and Platn and Colored Maps. 
Edited by the Rey. ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A., 


Frage ag A by the — golnes bibtieal and theological scholars in the country, omens whom, are the 
Kev. #. Bale xy ee Ber, Selah Merrill, se hers Bs meee J, i. Vincent, Bishop Stephen L. 
Vv. . 


if, and heigl Scwenieale is Ri oN aos are DOMCIEES eminent in 
ryowled of the sibleot reaied t iene IN SIZE, ENT, 
RELIAB fs COMP Fictunions TIVE. The ccpiaaillantion of of Abs vast Se! 

tained in the principal works 


con- 
FULL PARSTOULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED ON THIS BOOK. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 








A382 morthly perieation, containing whol e home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lesso: It embodies a new idea in Sun 
school literature, and is meeting with a Lap Pate aim Subscription pride t Twenty-five cents ay 
for five or pena ae conte, in a pac to one , One cent —s per month, or twelve cents per year. 
en copies free. 


The Scholar’ 8 Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 sent A briet help tothe he study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons, In the p peopesstion of this quarterly, the aim has been mayliseted 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which th olar would underta ce, sernet 2 @ com) 
one “pee he would let alone. It is prepesed by-a skilled worker at lesson-he pony is cheaper, even, 
than m Leaves, Five or more oo, a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
Cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME ! 


“ FRO VEEN 99 A New Cantata by Dr. W. H. Doane. 
eens a enateceat rb ng rere TT ‘and iorift eeea gt 
add Ag . 





‘11d of and are A oar my rh 7 ool, 
, Bet ew ristmas Service 
The’ Chil of CNEM. jo celebrate the Festival of the by the with 1 devo volonal exercises, 
It contains 16 pages Soy Semanetye Resdings, intermingled with new and appropri 
is equal tot a moet 8 1 written ov, is Rekperiosess popular author, and the Pes Subliabed this this 
re 04 por 1004 3 come “Paulished this’ season, Contains a variety of Sur chee 
$ n, ° . 
a8 is Annual oO. 21, original Carols, by the most successful com A coms 
Christmas ‘dnimes for L ie Voices. A Kinders en Rervice Lge meat A A Bundey- 
* school, P sya un F,Crarts, Price, conta oak Semele’ al 
Recitations ristmas-Time. Eight pages Selections and Prose sent on 
receipt of four cents in stampe. 


A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request, 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 76«. Ninth 8t., New York. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The  Sendad Soe : Its Origin, Mission, ae and Auxiliaries, 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood ft Ray 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles under'ying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulp and to other spheres of church 
work. 8X5} inches, 415 Rin ie Handsomely henadl oth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. From The Congregationalist. 
“ These lectures will not only hold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the p. 
rilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognising the true 
ale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits | school, that a course of lect: 
of their ovn as the Unique ved so worthy of a subject | have been called for ina leading theologica: poh 
80 worthy a treatment. ft tisan equally notable proof of the same thing thut, 

his for convenient use, with a to such a call, such a course of lectures 
topical index.” n secured,” 


Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”’ has already found its way into the hands of man 
thousand Sunday-school workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 
book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 734x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 

From The Christian Union, New York. 

* Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to a r,on 
this iden a and the t the Tporeaghness for which this be 
— blegsing to every school in 








The Lymaff Beecher Lectures 
Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
‘eaching and Teachers, etc, 





Tress which 





shout 





From The National Baptist, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
Sppented that & etter book on onde ea, it will open 
ap and . t n 
a new era in Bible-school ] instruction. ;" 











A Model Superintendent. 


Ano puttonts will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study ; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketoh of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 
From The Beaminer and Chrontcle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which 


#0 
pe ph A entgennd Ling DU m 
of work that have been in 


sense with whith » 
endowed, in our best regulated 
schools, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. AN OWL MAID! 


ie book “ Beforean fence; We will send you a Fringed Linen Tipy “An 
or. Hiss Ups ofthe Wit in Pu ers Ane Owl Maid,” Fi 


The book 


From The New York Observer. 
“He was indeed a model superin’ noutont, ond this 
book tells how he became such it ix), is meth- 


b= nd ides, the 
sis be uocd. Males vo abty ‘and intelligently, 
pogecasing in | iteelf such valuab 
volume be widely useful.” 











” by Nathan Brrrcmne, and iweatis’ ye finvonaaree Ce Gata- 
ciple wpeea satis P D CaT 

ee thestk fae. LOGUB OF STaMPine OuTFITS, Fancy Work Mate 

eas aris Cloth, 75 cents, post free guara, seer, ag ART , ete., Sor xz 
pee ~ 18 and 50 Address, J. F. INGALIA, Lynn, Mass. 





nduniform, The celldsene Onin 





will be thas made lo 
conserved, 60 


Will be on. JoxN Yaw stares « nd Professor Swe 
ill be, 


ey Fre ; 199. scores, JOHN y. 





CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS, 





Silent gifis please for a day, 
Gifts of Music please alway, 
8u ft should be a fine Mandolin, Gui- 
tar, Bane, ane or @ Music Box? ese 
Musical renee. may be ow Yo 
at the Ditson Company He res, in a ty * 
or Philadelphia, or of J.C. Haynes & Co. 
Street, Boston. 
CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
Bong Classics. Vol. 1. ‘ ° 


50 songs. | 3 
song Classics. york . id 
Classics. att Poices. e 
oice Sacred Solos. Low Voices, 
Classic, itone, and Bass. 


o, perfor Be 
Serena teh ptae “ i 


1+) 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. j } 
. 44 pieces. 3 


“ 


“ ¢ 3 


32 








HE 
a 
flats 
eee 
gen 


slanale Four- fiana Soifection 

ratic Collect: « Woperas 
Charchill’s SIBTEDAY BOOK of Emrnant Com 
posers. A handsome and useful gift. $1.25. 





Any book mailed, postpaid, for retatl price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Drrsox & Co., J. EB. Drreow & Co. 
867 Broadway, N. ¥.City. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila, 


WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


a A . oan Magazine whose music pages are 
evoted 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Lit portion of the Musical Visitor 
foot with all the live musical topics of y A, 
and has pre crititisms, etc., of special 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders, 

Iy TH1Is ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE Musicai Visi- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write ior 
a to clubs of five or more, Sample copies of 

«Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each, 
— PUBLISHED BY——= 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
BeWedhek ieee thesge’ | No baat straw York” 
SONGS OF SAVING POWER. 


For epeneciietio 3 poten, etc, By the McPhail 
Bros. 35 cents; $8.60 per doze: 

THE SOVEREICN CHOIR. 

A book of easy anthems by Alfred Beirly. 75 cents; 
96,00 per dozen. 

The desirable books of their class beyond question, 
mevurnene if not ae tory,and money refu 


MM YW, Music Publisher and Im 
porter, 174 Wabash 4 Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


XMAS MUSIC. 
XMAS BOXES. 
XMAS BOOKLETS. 


r advertisement in last week’s Sunday School 
Tis ies, on, or send for ‘ Christmas Bulletin” contain! ng 
. on’ Hof ail GOODENOUGH &4 WOGLO 
Nassau Street, 


New York. 
TWENTY CENTURIES AGO.’ 
A New Obristmas Service for Pender emote, by 
a West. wow, music, recitations, and dia) West; 
Also, “ The gor of Christmastide,”’ by Mai eerie > est ; 
necking thi tw (for Prima: Lacy 
Wh cents aR, han pe 00 pet ‘nunde 
Henry D. Noyes & Co., P ton, Mass. 


hie Geop SEED 


ETO is 'S AME. 
The Prinesof ew Sunday-school Song Books, Sam- 


le pope Se. ich will be: refunded on cee 
Book within daays, if examination proves unsat 
tory. Specimen pages free. W. A.Ogden & Co.,Tol 














ee 




















CEMS AND JEWELS. 


A new Bunda: por ey a filled rritn freak irl 

music. Sample mail lied for 2c. FILL E BROS. a 

“ Bibié House New York; or 141 Weet. Sineh Berest, 
npati, . 








re seis? SONGS. 
Price, 15 cents ; 
peng WaR DRUMMOND, New 
s. . $. Music, Purposes, the Pt Bunda: ool 
one, & * a &. all ook. end forein 
onge:—tbe "per a.& Pav Bove 'y, Boston id forcircu- 





ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New.) 
ee | memeamneec ane a eerntrnanenece n- 
day-schools. 192 ‘ 

y-8c) -— es. Sample , 5 cents; 


W. W. WaiTwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Oh 
Our New SuNpday-scHoor M 


HAPPY GREETINGS 


Has for the 
wily. ULL, 160 Nassau Be Nog deck: 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


{Shine Bre Simo) ot, She Bootblack 
15 os. ; $1.50 2 dos, RICHTER & SAUL, Placer ht 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Py SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM Tees old or new * weekly 
sn Tnece 





or new subscrib- 
on Tesh sastens 


ONE COPY, one year, -» $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or -— set of a or of echelons, 
Sreaase pill mi yearly hoe renee x 
@ follow rates: 
F we pies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, 





ina one address, 

emo. e thus sent is addressed to 
prialed on on ihe separate papers. 

P for eclub may be ordered sent portty 

1.00 each, and partly ina 


vr 00 each, 
Por five or mat copies 
y, and no names can be written or 
A vipafeigaal addresses ~ 
bs packagg to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
r 
The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
po h in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
et their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others Schere i the same school get theirs from another, 
the Bn apt ed re@vill be seat accordingly. ‘his applies to 
clubs, at the fift > ye rate, to the extent that 
tae ner be di ivided in to packages of five or 
more, if desired. 
F COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
owes for every ten copies ~y- = inaclub ofeither 
r. The free copies Be age clubs cannot 
well be eons separately, but will be Included in the 


ns may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional omeriotoes to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, aud the rate to 
mee the pe propers rtionate share of the yearly club rate, 

are open during only a shme of the 

Mo may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
byear, may | have the address changed at any time 
Members of —— clubs do not 


ithout charge. 

have this be om go but any suc have his paper 
eating je pectaes to an ‘ine ividual address, 
conte, the difference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not Ly aye — 
office to which they wish it sent, but e one to 
which it has been sent, All rie A should include 
both ceunty and state. 

If « club subscription is renewed by some other 
s0n than the one who gent the previous subscript pa, 
such payry will oblige the Ve yt by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
TOTME Last VOAT DY .....0.....000seserernecsererereenenes 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 4 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at ti 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 


therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 


pent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include pestene: 

One copy, one year, nil lings. 
Two or more Copies, one year, é6shillings each, 
To ministers an maseatoungs les, 





of the 
nion at 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, th 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pockase to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
Lay r S be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








(iticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 





. 1 . 
OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 


p my ap bee ae gw the complexion and skin 
due to ng of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous red. anda, oo - Pimples, blackheads, 
roma , cracked, and scal 
elidy its constant use hm the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
— “qd the most advanced scientitic knowled 
supply It is admirably adapted to preserve t 
heal hof the skin andse pof infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. ice, Be. Pre by the 
— , ove AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


wae Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


PIM: blackheads, chapped and olly skin 
prevented by Curicurna MEDICATED Soap. 














ARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 


ous a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
le aren Spo properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsa Tollet and Bath, 


and superior —— --4 i- + er so Teeth and Hair. 

Tt is the onl vr safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your p Anme b oF grocer does not keep 
it, send 10 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. EKELIPSTELN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 





thin and weak. But 


thy 


Of Zime and 





became listless, fretful, without ener- 
ay and build them up, by the 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


will take it readily, for it is al- 
as palatable as milk. 
should b be remembered that. aS A a 
VENTIVE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, [N 
THE o OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
void substitutions offered. 



























you can for- 


Soda, 
And it 


BOT 
UNEQUALLED. 








ee 





INVALUABLE 
A quickly 





THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING, 
assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


SEND Sout hne Core and Egesinact 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mase, 





Choicest ona Tr 


A.B.C. O 


SST 






Wiens, | 


THE CEREALS M’F'G OO 
¢ & MURRAY ST. 






S 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


‘AT MEAL, 


(CRUSHED WHITE OATS.) 


“COOKED 
PATENTED 


2 


2 











3 AND MANUF 
7 PHILADELPHIA. Per. & 





= the operations of 

y a careful application of t 
selected Cocoa, Mr. E 
tables with a delicate 
save US many 


flavored 
heavy 


every tendency to disease. Hu 


there is a weak point. 


Gasette, Mad 
JAMES EPPS & 





Delicious, r 
than one cent a cup. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA.) 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge ofthe natural laws which 
ition ane nutrition, and 
fine 

has pees 


es of well- 
our break fast 
which ma: 


octors’ wile “Tt 8 by the jud 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong en 


h to resist 


8 of subtle mala- 


dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
We may escape many a fata) 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
hlood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil 


Service 


e simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in helf-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
coe., Homeo 


thie Chemists. 
ndon, England. 





BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST 
absolutely pure. 


COCOA 





WE MAIL FREE 





“= rw mOoxT & 


to ae <2 ” 
| musiream 
>. Lowell, Mase. 



























-B.&E.LSHAW, 


ounw, ApeLs Ww, APPLIN * co. 


puLai S 


From $48,00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOP, 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE — 
General Offices and Wareroo: 


Works— Newark, Delaware. 

New York Office—Lincoln Building, Union Square. 
MastehQualey oftone. Workmanship unsurpassed. 
Low rices consistent with good work. 

rrespondence solicited. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Palpita, Chairs, Pews, etc. 











BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS» . 
WITH OUB CELEBRATED BURNERS, | 
Ratintaction geara: ‘uaranteed,or posale, Ke | 
timate given o! cost and descriptivecata- 
logue furnished on application. 


A. EIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
©. A. HART & ©0., 
183 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BAOS., Baltimorc, Md. 

















Send for for illustrated catalogue, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
per and aj 








ustity Co 
Ais aN AND : ens 


and terins free. Name this paper. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


business for pee ty tn 
Nog ogee Optician, 49 wabeau Ste, a.Ve 


PAN E LE D The best for churches, sto 


residences. Send for clroular. 
METAL Give measures for an estimate. 


CEILINGS NORTHROP, 


18 Rose Street, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES. - 


We are ages ready fo our popular 3¢1b. chromo box up in 
ey ‘or re ike following quantitle S: 
boxes, 50c. ; 50 e8, 95c. xes, $1. boxes, 
Remit, when ordering, b: posta note or money 
order, Jesse Jones & Co., 615 Commerce St., Phila, 
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» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


fii Hourew’s Cocoa 
= “ Best & Goes Farthest.” 3 


Lah Solr Geese tay 8, tation othen, (es ¢ 
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“Srbc 


3c: 


DR. JAEGER’S n 


© Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Hermann Scuazrrer, Exnest Bencer, 


SeicS> 





We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, 


Send for illustrated Catalogue, 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to, 


821 &829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Nassau Street, Temple Court, Ni 
on Fulton Street, Brookly x ee Samy 


1104 


er? New Yorks 
soe 
RUDENT purchasers save time and 


mental friction by careful discrimina- 
tion in their selection of 








r 






ole Twist, 
and Worsted Roll Braid, each bearing the 
name Corticelli, which is a guarantee of ex- 


This group shows Silk, Button- 


cellence. [he reputation of this brand has 
been’ secured by fifty-two years of effort, 
attended by uninterrupted success, With 
this name on Silk, ‘Twist and Braid, all of 
one shade to match the garment and each 
other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and St. Paul, 


H UCH ES Ir tg 
MULLER, 
For the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 


ment. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
Address, 


1035 Chestnut Street, eee Ph ia, Pa. Pa. 





BLACK. STOCKINGS, 
». Kol: inson Co, Dye. 
aaner Refunded if they 
Stain the Feetor Fade, 
THE CLEAN FAST 
HOSIERY Co. 

925 Broadway, New, York; 

2 West i4th St., 

109 State Street, Chicago: 

20 Temple Place, Boston; 

61 Euclid Av., Cleveland,O, 

251 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Sa Send for price-list. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. tor. Eleventh St., New York, 


DRY GOODS, etc. 


Sangin cheerfully sent. Send for nena lists of an 
ied for wear or home 
mA HEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. N. : 


O'NEILLS, 
6th Avenu 


Lar im x etry 4 aookeet in treet,’ New To 2 
eta.sin’ ne 
the Pnited States. Send foreamplesand prices: 











A. B. 




















OLD COINS ae 


coin. $5.75 for 





dates. Send stamp for 
Coin Broker, Boston, Masa, 


en also rang oth 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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F you were to take a box- 
car nine feet wide and 
twenty feet long and fill 
it with 16 Estey Organs, it 
would take 12,500 box-cars 
to hold 200,000. Allew 20 
cars to every engine and it 
would take .625 engines to 
pull the 200,000 EstTry 
Oreans. Allowing two feet 
of space between the cars 
for coupling, there would be 
a train of cars alone, not 
counting the engines, which 


would reach over 52 miles. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
N on APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


CORNISH niuscraced catalogue ‘Mailed tree 


ORGANS COE OO. 5, 








mye ao 


HUNTING CASE 


. Gent's or Lady's Size, 


make our 
WRITTEN CUARANTEE 


eee arene ein meres 


PENN WAToN CO. 
440 8. THIRD ST, JATOH 00. 


Just think 


of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 
stamped out of a solid piece of steel, 
You want them? Of course 


do, 
housek: . ee 
“SHEVEREREAIS Wi hot absorb 
grease, not crack, scale, or break. 
Always clean and new. Write for 
illustrated circular. 


THE BRONRON i CUPPLY cO., Cleveland, O. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


pa tb ghd WASH BLUE have been tested 
. So — Your 


rw have it on sale. Ask him for 
anc tBeecai Fo 233 N. 24 8t., Phila. Pa 























"| purchaser who remits in fall thismponth. Or Bonds on Monthly Instalments of 


SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND OF 3 PER CENT 
DECLARED BY THE 


EAST ‘TENNESSEE LAND Co.|¢ 


Payable January 30 on all stock outstanding January 1. 
Stock steadily advancing in market value. But a limited amount for sale of 


TREASURY STOCK AT $60 PER SHARE. 


Debenture Bonds of $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, drawing six per cent, 
payable April and October, AT. PAR, WITH ACCRUED INTEREST, given the 


20 per cent, with one month’s interest given, and interest monthly in advance 
upon all payments till April 1, 


Address all remittances to the treasurer, A. W. WaGNazzs, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, New York. All other communications to the Secretary. 


Illustrated Prospectus free on application. 
A. A. HOPKINS, Seoretary. THOMAS L. JAMES, President. 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 














HE ability to control and mitigate the worst features of exhausting diseases, such as 
TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, PNEUMONIA, AND ALL FEVERS, is one of the 


most valuable * BOVININ H. 8. Jewert, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 


attributes - ma “TI desire to state the case of a patient of mine, 
a young ted 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid fever August 12. The fever 
ran 28 days BOVININE and milk were the principal nourishments; milk more 
especially through the first part of the illness, and BOWVININE during the latter phases 
of convalescence. I found BOVININE very well adapted to the tender and ulcerated 
condition of the intestines, and convalescence went rapidly forward with its use. I am 
now using BOVININE in a severe case of chronic bronchitis, where there is much 
coughing and expectoration in the morning, with very poor appetite. I find BOVININE 
doing good work, pleasant to take and easily assimilated, maintaining the strength in a 
marked degree.” 


THE MME. DEMOREST 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


[Ds PRO THE BEST OF 
" Papal sane Wauuans and pneeens In Sun weana, 


SMART es 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 
ey hy and ts aEL 


anaes ee ‘Bea 
sia awieie Ponies "3% 
DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE CO., 


17 EAST 14th sT. NEW YORE. 


‘National Type Writer 


The Best and most Complete Embodies every good quality 
Standard Writing Ma- found in other Writing 
chine made. Machines, and has many 

owe points of superiority all 

Smallest and most comprehen- ns own. 
sive double case finger 
key Typewriter. 

























The highest achievement in 
the art. 

JE Send for {llustrated pamphlet 

. giving full detail and fao- 

simile of key-board, 


National i Co., 
715, 717, and 719 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


29 Keys, 8! to 86 Characters. 





Perfect Manifolder. 


Factory and i 
General Offices : 




















SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 
irae Cranage cure Ba we in oil care Good Sense YJ co ne ET ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
rice Fat."n to-pare ook insiled on application ate se Aa sTs fat a nee ee eoseatias © overytnty will 
Are Han by — Ce and yoquree pastal, to Box S61, Baoce ros —— plainly om 
— samples of cloth the famous Plymouth | DR. Wanwen’s CELEBRATED Oors-| FOR LADIES’ AND CHI ; 
seif-measarement blanks and and dimen tape mesaure LIne Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- van — 
fee Brien Sal paver, gAdarees, PEYMOUTES | tions gold in this country alone, FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 










Wifel-a an 


BEAUTIFUL 
Helena, Montana, 


of Helena is located in the 
es n wood OO gg an A, bunt o of mie of stone 
nces of li + The sooty a ex y is ex- 


1 yoo a having 
po 2d igh cated & nd inveliigent 








inainee It 

ed by luxurious trains daily, with 

tare dining carn, on the Northern Pacific and 
G: ern Railways from St, Paul and Minne- 
is, Or from aha and Rs City, vie 


nion Pacific Railroad. Low rw 
¥ i p bes conan: yA brond a 4 ‘er- 
Ww the de its of ages a armers 
radise of productiveness and a home mar- 


reatest of all advantages of Montana ts 
wonderful elimate, The warm winds of the 
e ‘Sed Dosen = mocit the temperature to the 
om SO rds the highest physical comfort. The air 
S o full of ozone a 80 exhilerating in ite effects 
hat the continued existence of disease is an impro- 
ity: 





Consumptives find in the almost constant succes 
ston of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme 
ites which soon drive awny their worst symp- 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite and flesh inde 
sates an early return of health 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Seo’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana, 





SAFE SECURITIES. 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE IMe 
VESTOR FROM & To @} PER CENT. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


BANKERS. 
CHICAGO. 115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
506,000 TRUST CO. Sib0,006 ° 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 

and Gold Debentures. 
Branch Offices : y State om. Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wal ; 


St., N. Y. City; Rialto Bdg., Boston; Builitt Bd 
Phil’a, Pa.: 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Bd 


Ovnsitome tn GROVE in FLORIDA 
wne HOM 

a a Lake eles. “4 ments od Mw 3 
an TERMS to oaks pa 








roerie Weekly rs and Cirouiore ws i yo 
ticulars, Address H. A. DeLAND, DeLand, Fort nit par 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
OU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For ae of its operation, address the com 
pany, giving your age. 


4. 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Faik 


never known. Bestall-the-year cl: 
PHoll ada ted to all kinds of farmi: farm eHow 


r’ cee ona CLnw ee liberal Chicago TL 


FARMS 
FREE CATALOGUE 
R.B.CHAFFIN & CO. RICHMOND VA 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
Philadelphia, 


2308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


. PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, ot: 
Small newspaper press, 922. 
— Jobber, $100. You can t.- . 
mey, and make big mon ee 
ooe by printing for others. Fun for hours. 
by our oe pees rules. nd 2 poe gd J 


ives to _ Of stees elsey Phe ite Meriden. Gone 
SCROLL SAWS. 


GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES, 





peek 
of water. Low 
Cc, E. Simmons, 





VIRCINI 











r 











Send for Catalogue, 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, @ CO., L't’d, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





repo eon ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
| ~ eae numer £ pe oe a 


phia, Pa. 





INSURE 


—_——— 


IN. [HE - TRAVELERS. 


TOOL CHESTS. . 


‘ 


; 








¥, 









































“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
ls best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 








A New Book by Dr. Cuyler. 


HOW TO BE A PASTOR, 


By THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“ No one is better qualified to give coungel of this 
port, as his forty years of successful service prove.” — 
Awangelist, 

Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


Publishers, 740 4742 Broadway, NewYork. 


PENTECOST’ BIBLE STUDIES, 
nga cura 


A. 8, BARNES a ¢ Vig = ai 


i sited: 
eae i ea et 
gi cE 


ate ewgy ret 


Lette all formed, et 
Sesh greets we 























riosities of H 
Motannnsegihe Onilaren. Addr nd Talks 



























This Unique and Beautiful Calendar, called ‘‘Tuz Boox 
or Days,” has Fourteen Pages finely printed in Colors, the design 
being selected from nearly Two Thousand received in the Prize 
Competition. It will be mailed on receipt of Ten Cents, or sent Free 
to each New Subscriber. who sends $1.75 for a year’s subscription 
and mentions this paper. TH Companion will also be sent from 
the time that the subscription is received to Jan., 1891, Free, and for 
a full year from that date, including the Five Double Holiday 
Numbers and all the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
bo 


Comes Every Week.— Finely Iliustrated.— 450,000 Subscribers. 





























Hints on Child-Training. 


Rv the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience of a Christian educator, in the 
ohm ere of aed i ~ training of = distinct from be on - the pyre school or the 

ay-school. very precept n pages has been tested vee! principles P. y 
and ria actual experiment in more than one generation of little 

tos is not the work of a theorist. The author explains ae § these hints had been arrived at by 
tance ion and practical enperience. They are marked throughout by wisdom and kindliness, and a sym 
thy and interest in child-li There is as much difference e method Af Ra a ey | n 
in this book and that of the old as between the ne and brutal methods of h: ing and those of 
Baucher and Bartholomew, Dr. mbull's object is not to crush theehila’ 2 will, bat t to train it. He 
the individuality of the oo and finds that letti alone as a means of chil ining is as importaut as more 
peeves means, The of the Low yo have not hal ex and belptai. It is really a volume for the 
t ve not idren, as w 


an: with chi well as many who 
have, of parents and teachers ‘howe Ww Register, Boston. 

Saad towns 66 tha veer van ponte a aan pine Gaastontines coer eins It is full of good common 
sense, The RO been many people, 
who, by the intud e offspring. No 
subject jnese tenportans in this nd 





another channel, af the wil of a despotle pare 
is doing himself and his children a vast 

ne —y mothers who en in trained 
do an apparently that their children need trained 
need to Vt Swag — be such 8 fing in n every ede a “Fatty their df 
ject. 


to be directed by the Fed Into one, it 


aa a urses, and trained cook: 
Ln aoe > oe chink te that they theanssives 
* pe Lyd my? 7 pee 


a ne a child und under of 4 care, that it is 
doubt, too, the dearth of wo: Wworks of this ind 


ay 
ay, ite nalysia, 1 ite ¥ tations sys- 
conducted, and iy IAT} of ome Ities, Hecht a in ifeiligen, eart of things. A A 
fs ora, pecncunt training experince Ose per sgnni of oe hie be lesat ia obeer vation an 
ining ex @ parent parent. 
hints,’ any one who looks at the hints. in ie thelr ir I my will find them to be 
neiples, at these principles in their connections see that there is here a develop- 
es ofa “= subject at once oe in its scope and treatment and practical in its details. One poee 
read n 










to Children. By J. BR. mown eged D.D. 34 pp. $1.50, 


Wars of the heir Trials and Per- 
secutions. By Wu. ee De Mipp. 61. 


oon accel Characters in History. By nd 





>» & COon- 
} double 
of London 


D. Diustrated. 
J. esamon, DS .D. Price, 
umn pages. 600 Il)'s, by 
each b., iD New York, 


tAmcuoas of ie: “np os of (Seentass ne 
= 
meearals 
colum 
Edition, 8.5. BB. B. Treat, 


Pinustion of Suiits bine De Dictionary 
DO You MRPs DSR por On 








NEW MODEL HALL L TYPE- “WRITER? 


oon rete ip cheveny td» al 
Portable, No Ink Ribbon, In 
Languages, Easiest to learn 


upon some Ge or — that will be hel 

now. If this were ied by every parent who now 

all eae be very perceptible the 
A book of over 300 pages, size inches, beautifully bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, | by the publisher, Canvassers wanted, gal 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U, 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL. : 


~ DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 


Opened for 

last Riiesaeae eet} 

Next x term begins Jan. 5, int Bend he for cai sor yon. 
GEORGE WHEELER, Principal, Doylestown, 


PENNSYLVANIA Kciocmr 
“am = 


AGADEMY. 
7, 
ary 


Winter term opens Janu- 
Courses in Owil Zngincering, hemistry, Architee 
ture, Arts. 
PR CoLew ee CHAT ES WYATT. 


What Does Chautauqua Mean? 


Mothers, do you ever feel that your bright 
boys and girls in school and college are grow- 
ing away from you? Do you live in their 
world? Can you talk of the things that inter. 
est them? If not, you are, indeed, unfortunate. 
It is not too late to prevent this separation in 
sympathy. Chautauqua offers you a plan for 
systematic reading which will help you to 
keep up with the young people, It will 
brighten and broaden your life. You can surely 
spare forty minutes aday. Write for definite 
information to JouN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





















One of the Most e 
stitutions in America for them 


M EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 





Diajeraced Circulars sent | Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CA 


ADA. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 





Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., Prof. H. Allen, 
M.D., University of Pennsy lvania, and Sohn Wana- 
taker, PostmasterGeneral, send stammerers to 
Philadelphia Tnettunte. Refer aeae ce D, Wattles, 
hh aaaon sgn faery oa a uwerTen 

pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNS’ 
Institute, llth & Spring Garden ~ 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Library of American Literatu Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents Agents wanted. oNaS. L. WEBSTER & OO., 3 E. i4th St., EW YORK. 


PV [ee 





PRECIES 
sat 


rd,6t., 















7 SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRE BRETHREN.” Wanted iamt 
ented rey Oy mies eee atl ate 
Mshers, init and Chicago, Ii. 





of every a bath Men and Fm Bap ge! 
Gab anenahiy.” Bes eee A 
spate nowge ae home, Pareplars free (Aedes N.Y. 


0 | 2s, ent denbte your profits or sala 
E “tookine oi Galleries of Paintings, 


BACCY KNEES 
Greely 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. 
B,I.G 4 


$500 to $1500 Kr ie" Foo curt ao 


io it's any 
pn gl A No capital or 








Choice 
Picture Frames, etc. 








of American Literature: = cite | xr-STAMMERING. 


and Correctien,’ 
cored. E. J. K. THORPE, Newton Centre, 


HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE and HANDSOME 
Medals at 10 and 15 cents each. 

Samples, for inspection, sent to 8.8. tae 
teachers, and parents, ‘ake application to 
S$. S. BUILDING COMMITTEE, 


P. 0. Bex 212. 
Mention this paper. 


Y BOY SHOULD HAVE 
UNIVERSAL BRIDCE, 


my 
4) wie 


eee Geneva, N. ¥. 


SEA SHELLS. 2 








Clair, Pa. 











ngs, 
Ne. 


Piet Felice sok ew TUS 


Cuestines Meenete Philadelphia. 


Seated: 
. Sarasota, Filia. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, OO 
the publisher subscribers any money 


that they lose th 





will refund to 




















